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John SH aw, the son of a respectable gentle- 
nan of Annapolis, was born in that city on the 4th of 

May irrs. 

Of the earlier years of his life, the writer of these 
■cmoirs is acquainted with little but what has 
[been gathered from the information of others. He is 
^fDticularly indebted to one whose talents are the 
more to be admired, because they are always cheer- 
fiilly employed in the service of friendship. By this 
gentleman he has been favoured with his recollec- 
tioDB ** of those happy years spent in the closest in- 
timacy with a friend who had all his regard ^d affec- 
tion."* 

The narrative of a collegiate life, the detail of 
boyish amusements and juvenile opinions, with what- 
ever fondness they may be preserved in the memory 

* Frauds Scott Key, esq. George-Town, district of Columbia. 
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of the individual, possess little interest for the world. 
Yet it is sometimes not unnecessary to describe the 
manner in which the twig was bent to those who are 
contemplating the inclination of the tree* 

Shaw was initiated into the rudinients of the clas- 
sics by Mr. Higginbotham, a man whose refined 
taste and profound learning in ancient lore, were 
daily invigorated by the delight with which he pur- 
sued those studies* Upon the establishment of St* 
John's College, at Annapolis, Shaw's class was re- 
moved to that institution* Their old preceptor fol- 
lowed his favourite class, and whenever he was 
visited by any of his literary friends who wished to 
amuse themselves, by hearing the boys recite alesson, 
this class, which the old gentleman jocularly termed 
his tenth legion was ordered'out for parade. At the 
head of this band, Shaw was placed by the judgment 
of his commander and the unanimous consent of his 
fellows; for none was better skilled in the mysterious 
anillery of nouns and verbs* No one ever ventured 
to dispute his title, but all acquiesced in a precedence 
which his abilities had acquired, with the greater 
cheerfulness because he bore his honours meekly. 
Like most others of a similar temperament, Shaw 
could not be persuaded to trudge along the beaten 
track to which boys s^re usually confined* In general 
he did not study his lessons very regularly, but in 
those branches of science which pleased him, his 
genius always displayed its promptitude and per- 
spicacity: and such was the ardour of his pursuit that 
he was often familiar with a book, before the class 



had commenced the perusal of it. This was particu- 
larly remarked in the study of the languages, in the 
acquisition of which he possessed an uncommon de- 
gree of facility. At college he probably acquired nc 
more than the Latin and Greek, but at subsequent 
periods, and particularly during his residence abroad, 
he learned all the European polished languages, whicli 
he spoke with fluency: he taught the Arabian poets tc 
sing in English numbers and could hold long talh 
with the Mohawks of Upper Canada. 

His classmates report of him that he was rarely 
idle or negligent; but his excursive imagination could 
not submit to the rigour of the schools, and he waa 
frequently detected in studying something which in- 
terfered with the task that had been imposed upon him< 

Early in life his genius indicated its future excel- 
knce. At an age when most children read with dif- 
iiculty, he had become familar with a variety ol 
nithors and acquired a remarkable fondness for 
books. The glow of poetry began to thrill in his 
veins at the age of ten or twelve years. At about 
that period the French revolution amazed the world 
and misled wiser men than Shaw with the prostituted 
names of liberty and equality. In this South-sea bub- 
ble in political economy, this signal exhibition of 
every thing horrible and unnatural, people vied with 
each other in enthusiasm. To an ardent imagination, 
such as Shaw possessed, and with all the Roman and 
Grecian tales about patriotism and liberty warm in 
his mind, we may easily conceive how sensibly alive 
he must have been on such a subject. His ^^ Voice of 



Freedom" has been discovered in the Baltimore 
Telegraphe, for the 13th of May 1795, and it may be 
preserved as an instance of no common precocity of 
talents. The earliest of Pope's productions is his 
" Ode on Solitude/' which is said to have been 
written before he was twelve years old. But when it 
is remembered that this ode was not published until 
many years afterwards, and that scarcely any author 
was ever so fastidious in the correction of his writ- 
ings, we may safely assert that it owes much to 
the iimce labor of subsequent polish. But the ^^ Voice 
of Freedom" was published while the author was yet a 
boy: it has received no improvement from maturer 
age, and Shaw is therefore entitled to be ranked among 
those who have distinguished themselves by an early 
display of genius. This ode is formed on the model 
of Gray's Bard; a poem which Shaw frequently re* 
cited in his pensive moods, with a tone of melan- 
choly wildness that was irresistibly touching to those 
who venerate the lyre and whose hearts can move in 
unison with its chords. To the pomp of imagery, 
which distinguishes this magnificent poem, Shaw 
made no pretensions. Who but a daring Cretan would 
venture to imitate such splendid descriptions as 
this? 

Fair laughs the mom^ and soft the zephyr blows. 
While, proudly riding o'er tlie azure realm. 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes. 

Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm. 

The enthusiasm which was kindled in the breast of 
Shaw, by the event that produced this ode, very soon 



subsided. The delusion vanished, and he beheld the 
fungus tribe of cutthroats in all their hideous de- 
formity. 

As he early evinced the powers of versiiication«8a 
were his habits marked by the peculiarities which 
are usually the concomitants of a warm imaginationt 
There was nothing unsocial or reserved in his dis- 
position, but he took no delight in the frolicsome 
pastimes with which boys amuse their hours of 
leisure. Yet he was always ready to join those whose 
object was congenial with his own taste, and on such 
occasions he was remarkably cheerful. On Saturdays 
the boys were discharged at eleven o'clock, and at 
that hour, when the crowd with healthful nerves and 
elastic spirits was scattered over the beautiful green 
which surrpunds the college, Shaw was only to be 
enticed from his books, by a party which had been 
planned for som.e rural ramble. For his soul beat 
' in unison with the warbling of the groves, and the 
l^d garniture of the fields delighted his eye. 

It has often been remarked with surprise at how 
early a period of life the ruling passion of the mind 
28 exhibited. The wild spirit of adventure and love 
of rambling, which projected these little excursions, 
was instantly remembered by his friends, when they 
beheld it in maturer age seducing him from the 
comforts of home, and the fairest prospects of pro* 
fessional advantage. To the influence of this passion, 
rather than a desire of relieving ^^ the tedium of 
many a vacant hour, while secluded from the worjd 
on the coast of Barbary," as be persuaded himself, 

A2 



wc may ascribe the design of his " Wanderer." The 
object of this poem was to illustrate a wild idea 
which he then entertained, that genius was totally 
incompatible with prudence, and that superior abili- 
ties would form an ample apology for extravagance 
and irregularity. The good sense of riper years 
taught him the fallacy of this sentiment, and its 
pernicious effect on society. On his return to civi- 
lized life, he not only discontinued the poem, but 
endeavoured to atone for his weakness, by destroying 
most of the fruits of it. Some of the disjecta membra 
of this literary Quixote, which was to wage war with 
polished manners and sober reason, are preserved in 
this collection, because they are evidently descriptive 
of his own life and opinions. Two of the extracts 
will be found to be of a different metre from the rest, 
as, in the structure of his poem, he proposed to in- 
terrupt the recitation of blank verse occasionally by 
smaller pieces in rhyme. This is an innovation on 
the dignity of blank verse, for which he is not with- 
out respectable authority to justify him, and perhaps 
most readers of this species of poetry will agree with 
him, that the mind may sometimes be pleased by the 
ease and gaiety of a measure less stately and arduous. 
His memory being unusually retentive, he fre- 
quently repeated other parts of this poem to his bio- 
grapher; but some are forgotten, and others it is 
deemed proper to suppress. Those which are pre- 
served afford a sufficient specimen of his plan, and 
they contain no sentiment in hostility with the lessons 
of prudence. 



pleasant to dwell upon the scenes and manners 
th; and therefore those, for whom this memoir 
fly intended, will not be displeased if we return 
college life. 

en no adventure offered itself, of the kind 
has been described, and his usual associates 
Icserted him, to contend in the exploits of 
th, dexterity or speed, which had no allure- 
for him, he was employed in devouring some 
ite author or meditating some new scheme at 
pleasure. He was fond of writing, and gene- 
sras ambitious to be well prepared with the 
compositions which were required by the dis- 
i of the school. Every Saturday the pupils were 
sent essays on some subject which had been 
(usly selected. On those occasions Shaw ex- 
f whenever he chose to exert his abilities. But 
imes he was not in the humour to compose, 
others he would be busily engaged in other 
ts, until the last minute barely allowed him 

pen a few hasty lines. His negligence or in* 
:e did not escape the eye of the president, Mr. 
)wcll, to whose character, as a teacher and a 
the reverence and affection with which his 
ry is cherished by his former pupils, bear a 
ony which is alike honourable to all parties** 

1 spirit of hosUlity to learning and learned institutions, 
itemptible and false economy which hoards money at any 
he funds of St. John's college were takeii from it by a late 
ure and added to the coffers of a treasury already orer- 
. But the celebrity of Mf, M'Dowell soon procured him 
situation. By the trusteed of the University of Pennsyl- 
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mously sided with him and voted down Godwin and 
Tom Paine. We did not, to b^ sure, give either side 
a fair hearing; not feeling a sufficient interest in the 
question. We were repeatedly challenged to read 
these books, but we had something more engaging 
for our leisure hours, and felt also, probably, some 
apprehension as to the impression which they might 
make. 

" Shaw, however, offered to read Paine, and there 
was something like a general consent that he should 
do so, and decide upon it. I remember very well feel- 
ing an anxiety to know how he would determine) 
and I do believe that he would have made infidels d 
most of us, if he had determined in favour of the 
book. But he pronounced against it, and avowed hii 
conviction in the truth of the bible to be unshaken. 
In a conversation afterwards with him on the subject^ 
he told me that some of the objections had givieij 
him some trouble to investigate and refute, that tbjj 
work was plausibly written, and he thought I migU 
as well not read it." 

With this anecdote so honourable to the good 
sense, the sound principles and the perspicacioui 
judgment of our youthful reasoner, we may conclude 
the history of his collegiate life. It required no com« 
mon powers to escape the subtle snares and the art-i 
ful sophism^ of this monster of iniquity and cunning. 
His pernicious profligacy at one time infected many 
of the students of Princeton college, but the trusted 
have wisely made the important doctrines of chris^ 
tianity a part of ^he regular studies of the classes iQ 



he pupil. Notwithstanding his ardent attach- 
:o poetry, it did not withdraw hit mind from 
substantial and serious pursuits. ^^ I recollect," 
»xie of his classmates, to whom I have acknow* 
1 my obligations, ^^ that his advantages in this 
:t were most beneficially used both for himself 
is associates on the following occasion." 
Vhile we were yet boys, a pupil of the William 
Vlary college in Virginia came to St. John's. 
Msessed talents and sprightlicess, and a great 
less and facility for disputation. His mind 
>pily had been poisoned by the doctrines of 
rin and other infidel writers, and he had no lit* 
ral and a considerable dexterity in making con- 
. After his examination, he was placed in Shaw's 

and he immediately began to teach his accom- 
nents, particularly those of chewing tobacco 
ending Paine's Age of Reason, to his new com- 
»n8. They were certainly in some danger and 
1 have been utterly unable to answer the olgec- 
of a much less formidable opponent; as they 

little of Christianity but what they had imbibed 
e nursery: its peculiar doctrines, and the evi« 
;8 of its truth, formed no part of qur system 
lucation. My alma mater will excuse this re* 
:h. 

[n the disputes which arose, Shaw always took 
tinguished part an4 stood forward as the advo- 
of sound principles. He had, manifestly, on 
r occasion, the best of the engagement, and in* 
d| perhaps, a litde, by our prejudices, we unani- 
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hardships, which could derive no alleviation from his 
own reflections. 

The mind is seldom at a loss for reasons in favour 
of any scheme which inclination suggests. He who 
persuades himself is generally a good logician^ and 
it is only in this way that some people learn the dif- 
ficult task of conquering themselves. In a letter* to 
a friend he thus announces his intendon: 

^^ You will, 1 4iuppose, be not a little surprised to 
hear that I shall not long remain in America. In the 
course of a week I shall sail for Algiers. The fleet 
destined for the dey is about to take its departure, 
and I am to go as surgeon to the Sophia. — I dare 
say that many charitable eulogiums will be passed 
upon this scheme; but this I cannot help. It has al- 
ways been my fate to act first and think afterwards; 
and if it should so happen that I should condemn 
myself for this action, I shall have ample leisure for^ 
repentance before I get back. By the middle of neztf 
May I hope to be in Annapolis, and will entertain 
all the good folks with narratives of ^^ hair-breadth 1 
'scapes and wond'rous accidents." 

^^ I cannot help thinking that it is a lucky incident , 

for me thus to escape from Philadelphia; since dur- ] 

ing my stay here I have not only been in danger of j 

becoming a democrat^ but, what is still more strange, • 

I had made great progress in being metamorphosed \ 

into a beau! If I were to remain here much longer I i 

cannot answer for consequences: perhaps even my - 

i 

* Dated Philadelphia, 30th December, 1798. | 
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obdurate heart might be scratched by some of the 

Philadelphia ladies." 

But in his journal he speaks more seriously of this 

voyage, and in the letters which he wrote from Tunis 

to his family, he acknowledges his imprudence and 

laments the consequences of it. 

^^ On the 12th of November 1798, Heft Annapolis 

for the purpose of attending the medical lectures in 
Philadelphia, in which city I arrived on the 16th of 
die same month* 

^^ I remained here pursuing my medical studies 
until near the end of December, when hearing that a 
Burgecm was wanting for the fleet destined for Al- 
giers, I made application for that office, and received 
the appointment on the 21st of the month. 

** This measure, which was very precipitately enter- 
ed into, has already been to me a cause for repen- 
tance. I have often experienced the effects of an 
jDstability of temper with which it has been my mis- 
fortune to be endued, and in almost all my actions 
have, from a want of previous consideration, afforded 
ample ground for future self-reproach* The idle wish 
of payinga visit to Algiers joined with some visionary 
undigested schemes, induced me to. desert the stu- 
dies which were to be the business of my life, and 
fer pursuing which I had then just obtained so ex- 
cellent an opportunity. Without consulting any body 
in whose judgment I might have trusted; without 
the knowledge of my father; and in spite of the re- 
monstrances of some few who honesdy wished my 

welfare; in a mad moment I relinquished my true 

B 
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own reflections. 

The mind is seldom at a loss for reasons in favour 
of any scheme which inclination suggests. He who 
persuades himself is generally a good logician, and 
it is only in this way that some people learn the dif- 
ficult task of conquering themselves. In a letter* to 
a friend he thus announces his intention: 

^^ You will, I suppose, be not a litde surprised to 
hear that I shall not long remain in America. In the 
course of a week I shall sail for Algiers. The fleet 
destined for the dey is about to take its departure, 
and I am to go as surgeon to the Sophia. — I dare 
say that many charitable eulogiums will be passed 
upon this scheme; but this I cannot help. It has al- 
ways been my fate to act first and think afterwards; 
and if it should so happen that I should condemn 
myself for this action, I shall have ample leisure for 
repentance before I get back. By the middle of next 
May I hope to be in Annapolis, and will entertain 
all the good folks with narratives of " hair-breadth 
'scapes and wond'rous accidents." 

^^ I cannot help thinking that it is a lucky incident 
for me thus to escape from Philadelphia; since dur- 
ing my stay here I have not only been in danger of 
becoming a democraty but, what is still more strange, 
I had made great progress in being metamorphosed 
into a beau! If I were to remain here much longer I 
cannot answer for consequences: perhaps even my 

* Dated Philadelphia, 30th December, 1798. 
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obdurate heart might be scratched by some of the 
Philadelphia ladies." 

But in his journal he speaks more seriously of this 
voyage, and in the letters which he wrote from Tunis 
to his family, he acknowledges his imprudence and 
laments the consequences of it. 

^^ On the 12th of November 1798, Heft Annapolis 
for the purpose of attending the medical lectures in 
Philadelphia, in which city I arrived on the 16th of 
die same month. 

^^ I remained here pursuing my medical studies 
until near the end of December, when hearing that a 
surgecm was wanting for the fleet destined for Al- 
giers, I made application for that office, and received 
the appointment on the 21st of the month. 

** This measure, which was very precipitately enter- 
ed into, has already been to me a cause for repen- 
tance. I have often experienced the effects of an 
instability of temper with which it has been my mis- 
fortune to be endued, and in almost all my actions 
have, from a want of previous consideration, afforded 
ample ground for future self-reproach. The idle wish 
of paying a visit to Algiers joined with some visionary 
undigested schemes, induced me to. desert the stu- 
dies which were to be the business of my life, and 
for pursuing which I had then just obtained so ex- 
cellent an opportunity. Without consulting any body 
in whose judgment I might have trusted; without 
the knowledge of my father; and in spite of the re- 
monstrances of some few who honesdy wished my 

welfigire; in a mad moment I relinquished my true 

B 
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interest for the gratification of a childish w 
Travelling to other countries is indeed to those 
from mature judgment and full information 
capable of proper observation and reflection, a so 
of great mental improvement and rational deli 
but a young man had much better continue at 
studies than abandon them for a transient view 
barbarous people, which must be obtained by a ] 
continuance at sea and a consequent exposure to 
danger of contracting habits of indolence. The si 
fice that I have made is great, but perhaps occas 
ally noting what few remarks I may have l 
enabled to make in this voyage may assist in retr 
ing my loss. 

" The vessels which it now became my busines 
attend were the brig Sophia, the brig Hassan Bash 
the shooner Skjoldbrand, and the schooner I 
Eisa. The three last were built for the regenc; 
Algiers agreeable to stipulation; the Sophia was c 
tined to carry over captain Eaton and Mr. Cathc 
the consuls of the United States to Tunis and 1 
poli, and also to bring back the crews of the ot 
three vessels. These last are stout and well bi 
and every way fitted for the use to which the 
gerines wish to apply them. The brig carries twer 
two six-pound cannon, and the other two sever 
eighteen and fourteen four-pounders. The Lela f 
had sailed before this date; the others remainec 
Reedy-Island in the Delaware. 

^^ On Sunday the 23d of December, I left Ph 
delphia to join the vessels. The company in 
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t were captain Eaton, captain Cathcart, Mrs. 
cart, and a servant maid; as also Mrs. Cathcart's 
T and brother, who accompanied us as far as 

Penn, the village near which the vessels lay. 
Independent of that regret which it is natural to 
on going to a long distance from those with 
n one has long been in habits of intimacy, I 
d not restrain some pensive ideas that arose 
I bidding adieu to Philadelphia, although it had 
. scarcely five weeks since I had been an utter 
iger to it and almost every person in it;. I could 
have thought that I should have been so much 
ted at parting from those whom I had been so 
t a time acquainted with, but the friendly sin- 
y and obliging attention of those of the citizens 
m I knew, had so far attached me to them that 

might justly claim the tribute of my recollec- 
> It is not to be expected that any one should 
I many intimate friendships even in the course 

life, much less is it to be expected during a 
t residence in a strange city; but the manners of 
citizens of Philadelphia are of so pleasing a 
re and are replete with so much plain sincerity 
imished with the pompous tinsel of compliment, 
if there be none whom I may be allowed to call 
lute friends, there are certainly many to whom I 
very friendly inclined, and who are I hope affec- 
n the same manner towards me. I have indeed 
1 experienced a mixture of regret with the plea- 

I have received from finding any degree of real 
It in a new acquaintance, when I recollected that 
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I must one day part with them, perhaps for eve 
this sensation has been so constant ai)d so unpl* 
that I often felt a disinclination to form new ir 
cies, since in this world it is impossible to be a 
in the society of our friends, and the regret for 
absence is a great alloy to the pleasure that w( 
received from their presence. 

** The evening of the day that we left Philad* 
brought us to Wilmington, where we passe 
night. The next morning we passed through 
port where I was introduced to captain Geddt 
commandant of our squadron; and in the afte 
of the same day we arrived at Port Penn. Here 
Cathcart's father, Mr. Woodsides and his sc 
us, and returned to Philadelphia. 

*^ Port Penn is a small village of about thirty h 
situated on the Delaware about fifty miles 
Philadelphia. It is chiefly supported by fum 
accommodations to the seamen of the vessel 
are detained here by the ice in winter. The hs 
is about a quarter of a mile from the town, i 
formed by Reedy Island and by piers built oui 
the shore. The town is situated on a small 
nence that hardly elevates it above the low n 
country that surrounds it on all sides. These toj 
Urith the marshy island that is opposite to it 
seem sufficient to render it unhealthy, yet the 
bitants declare that before the last summer 
been remarkably healthy, but this assertion 
confirmed by the sallow aguish complexion w 
saw in every face. 
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£ ven here' said Caesar, on entering a small town 
e Apennines, ^ there are contests fe«* supori- 
\ and even in this spot did we find that the 
m of political dissention had established hiis 
!«• Not having any other method of publicly 
•sing their political differences, the inhabitants 
guish themselves from being patrons of eithev 
deral or democratical tavern. Luckily howeve* 
e honour of federalism, the government tavern 
best house in the place and consequently obtains 
pectable proportion of custom. Accident caH^ 
lie to this house, and I consequendy received 
liare of credit in having (unintentionally) pro- 
1 so laudable an institution. We found our 
»tic host with his head nearly turned by dreams 
future grandeur of this miserable spot, to which 
inks that all the trade of Philadelphia will be 
*erred in consequence of the ravages of the yel- 
^ver. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good, 
I selfish proverb. 

i^alking through the streets of this village I could 
mile at what some will call the insolence and 
% the wit of a negro fellow whom I passed. I 
a pair of shoes dian which, to own the truth, 
might have beenbetter, and on viewing which the 
r with an expressive glance began to sing as he 
i by, part of a negro song, ^^ dance away my 
boys, boys dance out your shoes," &c. So 
are men to receive pleasure at every opportn* 
}{ doing any thing that they think will give %' 
r creature a sense of h^miliation• The oUiqne 

B2 
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manner of telling me that my shoes were worn outy 
gave him I dare say a great source of exultation. 

^ December 26th captain Geddes arrived, and we 
began to prepare for sea. 

^ In examining the crews of the vessels this day, I 
found them in a pretty healthy state; but found suffi- 
cient cause for vexation in the medicine chests fu^ 
nished for the vessels. These were put up by aa 
apothecary in Philadelphia, who had stuffed them 
with a farrago of useless articles, selected without 
judgment. Had it not been for a few articles that I 
brought with me from Philadelphia, the most essen- 
tial medicines of the materia medica would have 
been wanting. 

^^ This, with some other trifling disappointments^ 
had thrown me into a peevish discontented humour, 
and having to take a cold and solitary walk from the 
town to the piers after dark, I was indulging as I 
went along in ruminations of a sombre complexion. 
In order to pass from the pier to the Sophia it was 
accessary to cross upon the ice, which, from a con- 
siderable thaw in the day, was rather a hazardous 
attempt. Thinking of this and putting the question 
to myself, *^ what if I should be drowned?'' I began 
to philosophize upon the subject, and very wisely 
concluded that it might be to my advantage, as 1 
should then be freed froni aU the troubles and vexa- 
tions of this worlds Scarcely had I made this con* 
elusion when I arrived at the pier, and attempting tc 
get upon tMe^ite I fchind myself over head and can 
in the water. My "phUosophy. vanished in ai 
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BStaBt: I scrambled out upon the ice as fait as I 
:ould; and got on board in a better humour with the 
rorld than I had been all day. My speculations 
were all overturned by this seasonable cold bathing, 
md never once occurred to me before the next day. 

** We were detained at Port Penn by the ice until 
the 4th of January 1799, when the squadron set sail 
and were out of sight 'if the land next morning. 

*^ It was astonishing to me what a great difference 
was experienced in the temperature of the air at sea^ 
from what it was on shore. We seemed to be at once 
transported by inchantment from January to May. 
The change did not produce any change in the 
health of any one on board, excepting a few slight 
headaches. 

'^ During the night of the 6th we were separated 
from our consorts the Hassan Bashaw, and the 
Skjoldbrand. 

^ Authors have frequently mentioned a shining ap* 

pearance observable in the wake of a vessel, which 

is commonly supposed to be produced by luminous 

sea insects. In a dark night when the vessel has been 

sailing pretty fast, I have observed among the foam 

which dashed off from the bo w,thie appearance of large 

sparks of fire which continued visible for some time, 

floating away into the wakeii If these together with 

the first mentioned phcenomenon are owing to lumin* 

oils animals, what is the reason that they are never 

perceived unless in the' track of a vessel? Is it that 

ihe light is of an electrical naturt and is excited by 

percttssioa aguast the ship? . 
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■ ^^ Doling all our run we have seen gulls alaoi 
every clay. 

^ 29th. This morning we discovered the island o 
St. Mary's, the southernmost of the Azores. Th 
western extremity is level, but on the south and en 
it rises to a very great height. The islands of whici 
this is one received their name from a Portuguev 
word signifying a hawk, from the great number o 
those birds observed flying about them by the fin 
discoverers. The inhabitants are described as a aim 
pie inoffensive people. It was with a degree o 
regret that we passed by this island after havioj 
been so long at sea, and we continued on deck son 
hours gazing at the land which our distance preven 
ted us from seeing distinctly; but which view, im 
perfect as it was, gave us a sensible pleasure b; 
forming a break in the monotony of the horizon. 

*^ The idea of some remains of that genuine simpli 
city which poets have been so fond of describing 
being sti)l to be found here, made me behold tb 
island with a still more favourable eye, and produce 
the following effusion.* 

^^We passed about five leagues to the southward o 
die island, and by night had lost sight of it. 

«^ February 8th. Early this morning we discovers 
the Barbary shore. The only objects that we pei 
ceived for some time as we ranged along it, wer 
high barren rocks that scaree produced a vegetabk 
As we advanced we discovered small spots of cul 
tivaled land in the valleys, part in green corn of som 

* Vide Sonnet, on pMsiplT ^^ Azores. Pvtt. 
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disposition is to be found; but, my good sir, be 
pleased to read the history oiquisquis and quamjuanij 
and a thousand other delectable incidents that have 
set whole nations together by the ears," 

^^ Towards noon of the 7th we passed Cape 
Blanco, where Scipio is said to liave landed in his 
expedition against Carthage. The cape itself is 
rocky, barren, and uneven, but there are, on both 
udes of it, places proper for the debarkation of an 
army. The western landing place is a sandy beach, 
about three miles from the cape, leading up into a 
valley, between two high and steep rocky hills. The 
country on this side is very barren and displays no 
marks of setdement, excepting an old watchtower 
upon a very high hill on the cape and a few distant 
inland olive yards. On the eastern side of the cape, 
where it is probable that Scipio landed, there is an ex- 
tent of fertile cultivated ground, rising gently from the 
,water and stretching into the bay of Bizerte, at the 
bottom of which lies the city of the same name. The 
land around it appears to be extremely fertile, and, 
as far as can be seen, is covered with plantations of 
[ive trees* The town is seated upon a low ground and 
tonded by a wall: from which a covered way 
up to the castle on the top of a hill of gentle 
It. About half a mile to the westward there is a 
fort on the shore. To the westward a high 
of land runs back into the country from Cape 
:o, the sides of which are covered with olive 
The eastern side of the bay shows nothing but 
{ks and sand. 

C 
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leas abrupt, were again the only objects of our v 
In passing a valley that opened towards the set 
obtained a transient sight of the remains of ac 
cient aqueduct, but it was s6 soon shut in from 
view that we had scarce time to observe it. 

" February 9th. This morning the shore begs 
present us with a different prospect. Instead oi 
wild and desolate rocks that lincrd all the coast 
we had seen, (excepting about Chercelli,) we 
beheld the sides of the high hills that borders 
the sea covered with numberless country seati 
gardens in the Moorish manner. The gradual ri 
the ground, from the rocks over which the wavi 
the Mediterranean constantly dashed to the sue 
whose height diminished the trees upon it to bi 
wood, gave a full display of every plantation as 
rose one above another. In a valley to the easr 
was a castle which had been converted into a M 
ish palace and whose white towers rendered it 
spicuous at a great distance; beyond this we d 
vered the fortifications of point Piscao, wl 
stretching out into the waters, bounded the prot 
to the eastward. Two forts, one a little inland a 
foot of the hill, and the other on the extremity o 
rock impendent over the water, crowned the 
montory. To the westward we could still disc 
the barren rocks and sand hills that we had lef 
one of which was to be seen a conical mount tha 
peared to have been raised as a land mark. 
land immediately opposite to us was covered 
almond trees in full Uossom, the odour of w 
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disposition is to be found; but, my good sir, be 
pleased to read the history oiqutsquis and quamqttamy 
and a thousand other delectable incidents that have 
set whole nations together by the ears." 

" Towards noon of the 7th we passed Cape 
Blanco, where Scipio is said to liave landed in his 
expedition against Carthage. The cape itself is 
rocky, barren, and uneven, but there are, on both 
aides of it, places proper for the debarkation of an 
army. The western landing place is a sandy beach, 
about three miles from the cape, leading up into a 
valley, between two high and steep rocky hills. The 
country on this side is very barren and displays no 
marks of settlement, excepting an old watchtower 
upon a very high hill on the cape and a few distant 
inland olive yards. On the eastern side of the cape, 
where it is probable that Scipio landed, there is an ex- 
tent of fertile cultivated ground, rising gently from the 
water and stretching into the bay of Bizerte, at the 
bottom of which lies the city of the same name. The 
land around it appears to be extremely fertile, and, 
as far as can be seen, is covered with plantations of 
olive trees* The town is seated upon a low ground and 
surrounded by a wall: from which a covered way 
leads up to the castle on the top of a hill of gende 
ascent. About half a mile to the westward there is a 
small fort on the shore. To the westward a high 
ridge of land runs back into the country from Cape 
Blanco, the side^i of which are covered with olive 
trees. The eastern side of the bay shows nothing but 
rocks and sand. 

C 
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sorts, which we perceived at anchor in the harboi 
We were soon moored between them, and found d 
the brig had arrived the day before and the school 
about a week since." 

From Algiers they soon after sailed for Tunis, 
order to negotiate a treaty with the Bey. 

On the 6th oiF March, he writes " we discovered 
vessel, which, from her manoeuvres, every body M 
posed to be a Frenchman. The passion of awh 
which is seldom dormant in the breast of man, i 
spired the crew with the hope of prize-money H 
rendered the men eager to give chase. This was I 
cordingly done, and on coming within gun shot 
her, first one gun and then another was fired tobrii 
her to, which last summons she obeyed; but by tl 
time it had grown quite calm so that we could i 
get up with her, and, night soon coming on, s 
escaped." 

^^ Whether war be the natural state of mankind, 
a question which has arisen rather from politit 
speculation than from actual observation. But vth 
ever has paid die least attention to men in this um 
tural state of civilization, as it is called, must ha 
perceived that they are generally so fond of lit 
quarrellings and bickerings, that when they have 
real object of contention they will create one. T 
next morning after this incident, I overiieard c 
sailors disputing how the prize money ought to hi 
been divided in case we had taken the Frenchou 
Here, perhaps, some one may observe, that it u oi 
among the vulgar and ignorant that this turbul 
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called Sidy BooBite, and which no chrisdan is per- 
mitted to approach. On the hill was the byrsat or 
citadel of Carthage, situated. On the beach below, 
on the eastern side of the point, were the remains of 
a casde, and beyond this were discovered many 
otlier rains of thb ancient dty scattered over the 
tdain. 

^ We cast anchor in the road of Goletta about noon. 
Tbe Goletta, or entrance into the basin of Tunis, is 
a canal of about ime fourth of a mile in lengthy fifty in 
bKadth, and has only depth enough to admit small 
vessels. It is defended by a fort with four bastions 
and a half moon battery, on the north; and by a small 
circular casde on the south side of the entrance* 

^ We went on shcxre, but found that we eould not 
proceed to Tunis until permission arrived from the 
Bey. We waited upon the aga or conunandant* We 
found him lolling upon cushions, placed on a bench 
I i(gsinst the wall, and, to all appearance, he is not 
I capable of any thing else. He appears not many de- 
grees removed from fatuity. He only spoke to us 
; soce while we were there, and that was to request us 
to bring him a bottle of rum at our next visit. Be- 
hind the castle are the ruins of an ancient fortification, 
asid to have been built by Charles V. It is called, by 
die Moors, Wash Ali^ or the castle of Ali, from the 
name of the general who took it. 

^ These old wsdls are covered with an innumer- 
able quantity of small sea shells. How these came 
here is a question that, if rightly answered, might 
explain the phenomena of aimilar shells being found 
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^*'- Bizerte is said to have been the sii& of the 
cient Utica. It is seated at the bottom of a t 
having a harbour in the middle, and behind il 
extensive lagoon containing an island, on which i 
mountain that is visible to a great dbtaaoe at sea. 
is said to contain eight thousand houses and twi 
or fifteen thousand inhabitants; but from its appor 
magnitude I think these numbers must be ex 
gerated* It was bombarded about six years ago 
the Venetians, and stills shows traces of the ii^m 
it recei'ved. The fortifications, which are in a dill 
dated slate, are garrisoned by an aga and seveo 
soldiers sent from Tunis, idio are changed every 
months* 

^* Before the present war, this city carried on a o 
siderable trade with Italy and France; their chief) 
ports being grain and oil. But the disturbances 
the other side of the Mediterranean have extent 
their influence to the shores of Africa, and the co 
merce of Bizerte is nearly extinct. The lago 
within supplies Tunis with fish, which are transport 
over land thirty-five miles. The produce of tl 
lagoon is farmed out by the Bey. 

^^ On the 11th of March we passed in sight 
Porto Parino, the arsenal of Tunis, and in the ev< 
ing cast anchor off Cape Carthage, which we weigl 
the next morning and passed round the cape. On < 
top of the promontory is an old ruined building, « 
to be a fortification built by St. Louis, who di 
here.- It is now surrounded by a Moorish viUa; 
where there is a monument to one of their marabo 
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called Sidy Boosite, and which no christian ia per- 
mitted to approach. On the hill was the byrsat or 
citadel of Carthage, situated. On the beach below> 
on the eastern side of the point, were the remains of 
a castle, and beyond this were discovered many 
other ruins of this ancient city scattered over the 
plain. 

^ We cast anchor in the road of Goletta about noon. 
l%e Goletta, or entrance into the basin of Tunis, is 
a canal of about oae fourth of a mile in length, fifty in 
bKadth, and has only depth enough to admit small 
vcBsels. It is defended by a fort with four bastions 
and a half moon battery, on the north; and by a small 
circular casilc on the south side of the entrancet 

^ We went on shore, but found that we could not 
proceed to Tunis until permission arrived from the 
Bey. We waited upon the aga or commandant. We 
found him lolling upon cushions, placed on a bench 
ligainst the wall, and, to all appearance, he is not 
ci{iable of any thing else. He appears not many de- 
|rees removed from fatuity. He only spoke to us 
once while we were there, and that was to request us 
to bring him a bottle of rum at our next visit. Be- 
hind the castle are the ruins of an ancientfortification, 
ssid to have been built by Charles V. It is called, by 
ibe Moors, Wash Ally or the castle of Ali, from the 
name of the general who took it. 

^^ These old wsdls are covered with an innumer- 
able quantity of small sea shells. How these came 
here is a question that, if rightly answered, might 
explain the phenomena of similar shells being found 
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on the tops of mountains and other places re 
from the sea: a circumstance that has prodii 
great deal of speculation among philosophers, 
have generally concurred in the opinion that 
and other marine productions, were first gene 
in the sea, and afterwards, by some violent cor 
tion of nature were raised to their present situs 
But no such event could ever have occurred ii 
present instance. These walls were raised b 
such xommotion; they are the produce of hi 
industr}*; and we may be morally certain that 
never were under water. May not many shell fi 
amphibious, and thus explain the mystery? Oy 
we well know, will live a longtime out of water 
in such a place as this, constantly refreshed, b 
moist vapour of the sea, may not these animi 
enabled to sustain, without inconvenience, the s 
tion of element? 

" We returned to our vessel, but not before 
silent friend the aga had again conquered his 
turnity to remind us of the bottle of rum. 

•* On the 17th we set off for Tunis. After pa 
the canal of the Goletta, we entered a large 
which forms the basin of Tunis, about twelve i 
in length and six in breadth. On the western si 
this stands the city, at about eight miles distant 
the Goletta. Notwithstanding the great extent o 
piece of water, there is not more than ten feet c 
in any part of it, and in' most places not three, 
boat ran aground upwards of a dozen times it 
passage up, and almost cqostintly left behind I 
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atream of mud discoloured water, the odour of whkl 
was far from agreeable. A great part of the bottoao 
coausta of the ruins of buildings that are sunk belon 
the water, against which the boat was continuallj 
ttriking. 

^ About two thirds of the way up stands a castfa 
r diat is used as a lazaretto for such persons and goodi 
I as have to pass quarantine. 

I ^ After a tedious passage of fbur hours, during al 

i which time we were exposed to a most terrible rain. 

- wie arrived at Tunis. The landing place, or marine, ii 

! a long wharf about a quarter of a mile from the 

city; but the landing was still impossible until b} 

main force we had pushed the boat about twentj 

yards over the dry mud in order to get to the wharf 

At this place they are building two large pontoonc 

for the purpose of cleaning out the lake. 

^* On the 18th we went on shore again at the Go- 
lett^ and with a Moor for a guide, I went to the 
nuns of Carthage, a distance of about three miles.* 
^ On my return I observed an instance of th€ 
vigilance of die police. Having made the Moor, 
^who attended me, a small present, and he being af- 
terwards seen with it and suspected to have obtained 
it improperly, he was seised and they were preparing 
to bastinade him. He begged them to inquire of me, 
sad as, by good fortune, I had not yet gone on board, 
Biy testimony saved the poor fellow from punishment* 

* In the oricfinal there is a reference to another journal, as 
I entainin^ hia obaerrataons on the nuns of this ancient city. Bnt 
I ^ book is not now to he fcmncL' . 

I C2 
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up to the duunber of Mustapha Coggea, llie |iriM 
minister. On entering the chamber of the Bey or d 
either of his ministers, all persons are obliged to tab 
off their shoes. With this custom we accordin^^ 
complied. Persons therefore, whose business eJb 
Aem to the palace, are provided with a douUc pal 
of shoes made for the purpose, one of which may Hi 
retained when they enter the room. The costom n 
said to have originated from a fear of their ekgaal 
carpets being spoiled; but it has now become a mattai 
of etiquette, for when the consuls first went to Bardflf 
accompanied by captains Geddes and Penrose, tfail 
whole company, not expecting this ceremony, weni 
in boots; but they were obliged to uke them off, thf 
Bey saying that he had no objection to the naval 
officers wearing boots, but that the consuls, as dijdo* 
matic characters, mus^ conform -to the ceremony. 

^ Mustapha Coggea has the character of being a 
sensible old man, with great goodness of heart. He 
had been somewhat piqued at his present being so 
inferior to that of the sapatappa, but on the consuls' 
apologising and assuring him that it was from mis- 
information, he appeared to be satisfied, saying that 
the presents were the perquisites of his people; 
that, thank God! he had enough, and that with of 
without presents he was always a friend to the En- 
glish and Americans. 

** After being served with coffee, we retired to the 
room of the sapatappa. His chamber is adorned widi 
several clocks of costly workmanship, and on a shell 
on one side are a number of guns, pistofe and TmrkisI 
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swords, mounted in gold. One «nd is furnished with 
cushions where the sapatappa sat with two or three 
principal Turks, while others were seated on a floor 
at the other end of the room. 

^ The conversation turning upon shooting, he or- 
dered some of his guns to be brought to look at* 
Some of them were of European manufacture and 
.others Turkish. The latter are of a very heavy and 
dumsy construction. They are all long and calculated 
&r shooting a great distance, he, as he observed, 
generally shooting at a mark at the distance of two, 
fimr, five hundred or a thousand paces. The sapa- 
tappa and the prime minister are Georgians by birth»' 
The former was carried to Constantinople when he 
was very young, and there he embraced the Maho- 
xnedan faith. 

^ I learned that twenty years ago not more than a 
dozen cruizers went out annually. At present it is 
not uncommon to have ninety or a hundred. 
. *^ In my inquiries respecting poetry and lite- 
rature, I was surprised to find that they have in Tu- 
nis atranslation of the well known songof MalbVough. 
This simple melancholy air is said to please all nations 
that are in a state of nature. An instance of it is given in 
Cooke's voyages, and gaptain Geddes assured me that 
he had seen it have the effect of engaging the earnest 
attention of the natives of Madagascar when all other 
tunes failed in exciting any emotion. The Moors have 
a number of songs, chiefly on love, which they sing 
to a music that is wild and cheerful. 
'-' The frequency of sore eyes in this country is at- 
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up to the duunber of Mustapha Coggea, du 
minister. On entering the chamber of the Bi 
either of his mintstiera, all persons xre obliged 
off their shoes. With this custom we acco 
complied* Persons therefore, whose businei 
Aem to the palace, are provided with a doul 
of shoes made for the purpose, one of which 
retained when they enter the room. The ci» 
said to have originated from a fear of their 
carpets being spoiled; but it has now become a 
of etiquette, for when the consuls first went to 
accompanied by captains Geddes and Penrc 
whole company, not expecting this ceremony 
in boots; but they were obliged to take them 
Bey saying that he had no objection to th< 
officers wearing boots, but that the consuls, ai 
made characters, mus:^ conform to the cerem 

*^ Mustapha Coggea has the character of b 
sensible old man, with great goodness of hea 
had been somewhat piqued at his present be 
inferior to that of the sapatappa, but on the c 
apologising and assuring him that it was fro 
information, he appeared to be satisfied, sayii 
the presents were the perquisites of his ] 
that, thank God! he had enough, and that yi 
without presents he was always a friend to t 
glish and Americans. 

** After being served with coffee, we retired 
room of the sapatappa. His chamber is adom< 
several clocks of costly workmanship, and on 
cm one side are a number of guns, pistofe and 1 
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)rds^ mounted in gold. One «nd is furnished with 
ihions where the sapatappa sat with two or three 
Dcipal Turks, while others were seated on a floor 
the other end of the room. 

* The conversation turning upon shooting, he or- 
ned some of his guns to be brought to look at» 
me of them were of European manufacture and 
icn Turkish. The latter are of a very heavy and 
may construction. They are all long and calculated 
'flbooting a great distance, he, as he observed, 
lerally shooting at a mark at the distance of two, 
ir, five hundred or a thousand paces. The sapa- 
ipa and the prime minister are Georgians by birth* 
le former was carried to Constantinople when he 
» very young, and there he embraced the Maho* 
sdan faith. 

^ I learned that twenty years ago not more than a 
>zen cruizers went out annually. At present it is 
C uncommon to have ninety or a hundred. 
*^ In my inquiries respecting poetry and lite* 
ture, I was surprised to find that they have in Tu- 
latranslation of the well known songof MalbVough. 
lis simple melancholy air is said to please all nations 
at are in a state of nature. An instance of it is given in 
>oke's voyages, and gaptain Geddes assured me that 
had seen it have the effect of engaging the earnest 
;ention of the natives of Madagascar when all other 
nes failed in exciting any emotion. The Moors have 
mmber of songs, chiefly on love, which they sing 
a music that is wild and cheerful. 
*' The frequency of sore eyes in this country is at- 
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tributtd by some to the reflection of the ray 
sun from the white walb of the houses. Bu 
giers, where the houses are all white, you do 
so many blind people as in this place, where i 
of a dirty mud colour. May it not proceed frc 
other cause peculiar to the climate? A goat ¥i 
brought with us from America turned blind ii 
three days after being put on shore. May it : 
ceed from excess in vegetable foodf Rice is ' 
saud to produce blindness in those who feed 
^ the negroes in Georgia* 

^^ Every Turk and Corolis is marked on tl 
Bflldiers, and receives pay as such* Even thi 
eiih)Ued and draw^ the same pay as the res< 
pay is at first four aspers a day t Juid tak^s pis 
the moment of birth. It is augmented an as|^ 
three years, niMil it amounts to twenty nin 
ddly, or 15| cents. Those who are on full f 
it sent to them; the others are obliged to a 
the public treasury to receive it or commissii 
one to draw it in their name. 

^* In times of necessity despatches are sei 
Arab Sheiks, who, by a kind of feudal all 
are bound to bring in their men, every one c 
is trained to the use of arms and has then 
hands. Consequendy immense legions of B 
could be raised on a very short warning.^' 

Captain Geddes returned in the Sophia, 
Dr. Shaw at die request of general Eaton, th 
at Tunis, as secretary of the consulate and 
des affaires in case of vacanqy. His pay was 
but he thought he had ^ a fair prospect of 
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ice enough as a phjrsician to return home with 
ig considerable. The Bey of Tunis," he 
met, in a letter from that place, dated 2d April 
has promised to employ me whenever he 
hare occasion. Physicians are in great demand 
By these means I shall be enabled to remain 
six or eight months to leara the Arabic tongue, 
is the common language of the country. 
I do not yet understand it, this will be no 
ent to my practising physic, for upwards of 
thirds of the inhabitants speak Italian, which, 
we arrived at Algiers, (February 1 799) I have 
liraed to converse in with tolerable fluency. This 
pufltry has not yet been well known to the christian 
Ihiotts of the world, and perhaps it may fall to me 
lb make some observations and discoveries in it that 
laiy not be unworthy of being known. 
^' ^ I hope, my dear sir, that my imprudent conduct 
h leaving Philadelphia will not produce any lasting 
Ifteasiness in your mind: if the assurances of my 
Bimest resolution to endeavour to retrieve my past 
nisconduct can give you any satisfaction, be assured 
bat I will not be wanting in my efforts. 

^ Please to present my respects to Dr. Shaaf, and 
liank him kindly for all his friendly offices towards 
Me. Remember me kindly to my brothers and sisters, 
Bid to my mother-in-law. Receive my earnest pray- 
n for your health and happiness, and sometimes 
fleet with pity upon the indiscretions of, 

Dear father, 

your sincerely penitent and 
affectionate son." 
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for I know that you will of your own accdrd Ij 
anxious to preserve any memorial of her* There j 
also among my books an old prayer book diat hi 
longed to your mother: this I beg you to take ttmh 
your care, anAput it in your trunk that it may noth 
lost, and do not deem me old fashioned if I obMrvi 
. that it may be proper to look into it sometimes, i. 
Remember meto Betsey and to George and Jamei 
and also to P. Thomas; tell them all to write to fli^ 
and do not fail to write yourself. Farewell 

Your affectionate brother 

J.SHAWJunr. 

In the course of the negotiation with the Bey ol 
Tunis, unexpected claims were made, which were 
deemed wholly inadmissible by general Eaton^ The 
Bey, believing his conduct to be the result of ob- 
siinacy, ordered him to leave the kingdom* A few 
days afterwards he revoked his command, but at thfl 
same time ^^ swore by his beard that he would maki 
war against the United States,''* and send genend 
Eaton to the castle, unless his demands were granted* 
In this juncture Dr. Shaw was dispatched, by the 
consul, to Mr. King, then the American minister at 
the court of St. James, with instructions to take th(B 
advice of Mr. Smith, our minister at Lisbon, if b<^ 
should " fall in with him." 

It would be unnecessary to detail the various ac«< 
cidents of head winds, quarantines, &c. by which his 
voyage was protracted, but the reader may accom- 

* Letter froin general Eaton; 
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ba, as you will learn from my other letters, it 
cessary for me to forego for some time longer 
leasure I had promised myself in returning to 
)ctety of our family, where I have passed so 
' days of happiness before my prefcnt imprudent 
net in quitting America had deprived me of 
pleasure. But though I am now separated from 
and shall be for some time, I do not doubt but 
fOVL will sometimes think of me and will talk 
e to Betsey and little George, and will assure 
, that whenever I think of them, it makes me 
st fit to cry like a child to be with them. Do 
hem write to me, for I suppose that George is 
learning to write, and show this letter to Betsey, 
tell her that I would have written her a long^ 
r, but that when I begin to write to any of the 
ly it makes me so melancholy, that I am obliged 
often to leave the letter unfinished. This pre- 
letter that I am now writing to 5'ou must plead 
ame excuse for its shortness, and let me do all I 
:o find something to say to you, I can think of 
ing but that I am grieved that I so foolishly 
rated myself from you. 

''ill you be so good, my dear Mary, as to take 
ge of all the papers and other things that are in 
icsk. There are many things there that I should 
)rry to have lost, and therefore I beg you to take 
ial care of every thing that is there. You will 
among the rest wrapped up in a paper, a lock of 
' mother's hair which was given me by Miss S. 
Is. I need not desire vou to be careful of this, 

D 
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IS said to huve eaten a Frenchman's heart, and i 
another time, a Maltese cut off the head of a Freud 
officer who was slain in a sortie, and bit the nose ol 
No quarter is ever given to Frenchmen* 

^^ The town itself within the walls is small an 
inferior in size to its suburbs, called Rabat. On tk 
side towards Rabat it has a deep ditch. On the odM 
sides the rock is so steep as to render such precfliD 
tions unnecessary. There is a palace of the grai 
master, who seems not to have been wanting for u 
commodations in every part of the island. The tow; 
and suborbs are full of elegant buildings, the m« 
remarkable of which is St. Paul's church.^ This, t 
me, who have never before seen any Europea 
edifices appears very elegant. It is lofty within, an 
the roof is painted with scripture pieces, especiall 
with the actions of St. Paul. Around the altar are re 
presentations of the actions which he performed i 
this island. A priest was very zealous in explainin 
the subject of each of the pictures, and always cot 
eluded his account with *^ this is in the acts of tb 
apostles." At last showing us one he said '^ this is tli 
apparition of St. Paul, as he was seen in Malta, 
which is not " in the acts of the apostles." Here tk 
saint is represented on a fiery courser, hastenin 
towards the city, which appears in the back groun< 
Although this is not in the acts of the apostles, y< 
as the good father assured us that the apparition wj 
really seen here, we could make no objections to i 

* The bay is said to he the place where St. Paul was wreckec 
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in^ in a part of his journal which may not be 

lesting* 

nrember 8th.. I have been all day rolling over 
4 of the island (Malu) in a Maltese calise, 
riage drawn by one mule, through roads, 

hfAl mud and half steep rock, seemed to 
Q destruction to every vehicle that attempted 

tliem* A Maltese lad runs by the side of the 
d guide it, and frequently to guide it into the 
nrt of tfhe road. We have however passed 

congratulating ourselyea that we did not 
be. fate of another carriage that was overtum- 
• the n>ii!e just along side of us. 
le noad to Civita Veqchia, or the Notable city^ 

ba4 and was renidered still worse by the rain 
fidl a few 4^ys a^* About noon we arrived 
loot of the hill ot> which the city is built, and* 
ur to ease the poor mule who had to mount to 
iteep causeway, we alighted from the carriage. 
\ were walking up, the church beUs tolled 
o'clock, and our conductor, taking off his hat, 
ed something which, from the few words 

I heard, I found to be a prayer. Having 
1 his devotions, we advanced to the city and 
hown an embrasure, by which the Maltese 
I when they recovered the place from the 
1. Through this they mounted in the middle of 
ht to the number of three hundred, and put 
frenchman to death. They then made a large 
1 burned the bodies. These islanders are of a 
eful disposition, bne of them, on this occasion. 
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place, came out three days after at Marsa Sirocctty* 
ten miles distant. They are full of passages crossiag 
in every direction, so that a stranger would soon .be 
lost, and we were shown one avenue that was walkd 
up, because a whole family was lost in it, a few yetfi' 
since. This place, according to the current traditiaa 
in the idand, was founded by the Saracens, and hn: 
been, in all ages, a refuge for the inhabitants in tiflitt 
of invasion. On each side of the passages, arekMlf 
arched recesses, along the bottom of which are exca- 
vations, which our guides informed us were bed 
places. Within these vaults we were conducted to n 
tomb of a Saracen chief. His scull and one or twa 
other bones are still lying on the top of it, but there 
is nothing remarkable in the sepulchre, which b i 
plain vault of stone half destroyed. 

" Leaving the catacombs, we proceeded to Valletta^ 

^' There is no such thing as an inn in all Malta, ex- 
cept in the Valletta, and it was with great di£5icultj 
that we procured any thing to eat, this being Friday* I 
After we had finished our meal, our Maltese attend*! 
ants fell to with a hearty appetite, observing " adesio 
siamo Inglesi," but that if the island were still under 
the old government they durst not eat flesh on this 
day. 

*' Every thing in Malta is made of stone. Even the 
gallows which we saw on the hill near Rabat is con- 
structed of this material. 

" In our way towards Valletta, we were shown the 
spot where the Turks commenced their mines witk 
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intent to blow up the city, but finding the rock 
> hard they desisted. 

^ A little farther on, at a eross road, is erected a 
0B8 to preserve that spot from the visitations of the 
evil, who it seems formerly took great delight in 
kowing himself there, sometimes in the shape of a 
»w, and sometimes in the shape of a jackass, to the 
Tat terror and annoyance of the country people, 
ho had occasion to pass that road after nightfall. 
tS a proof of the truth of this story and of the 
Fects of the remedy, we were told that his Satanic 
lajesty had never made his appearance there since 
le cross was erected, although our pious guide as- 
ored us that he himself had often seen him and his 
nps in that and similar places which were unpro- 
scted by a similar symbol* 

** We {Sassed by St. Antonio, along the course of an 
jqueduct that formerly conveyed water to the Val- 
etta, but is now cut off by the Maltese, and arrived 
t St. Joseph^s where the troops ai'e lodged. Here 
re dismounted and walked down to the batteries, 
rhence we had a near view of the Valletta. To take 
t by storm at this place would be impracticable, for 
he troops would have to descend from the batteries 
nto a low valley, and thence ascend a steep hill to 
be town, during the whole of which march for near 
lalf a mile they would be exposed to the fire of the 
lumerous fortifications, and would inevitably be cut 
[> pieces. 

** The only regular troops here are about one bun- 
.red and fifty English and two hundred Portuguese 
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v€8ael that plundered them. In consequence oi tUt, 
the whole country had been alarmed, aad gDardl- 
were posted along shore all last night. 

" In this crowd were vast numbers of priests, and a 
£ew ladies whom we learned were the relations of 
the governor of the town. An old gentlewoman, wbo 
accompanied them exhibited so ludicrous an c%. 
ample of superannuated coquetry, and of that iooih 
dinate desire of finery which only youtfi and be^ulp'' 
can excuse, that were it not fpr the disgust vtt 
]gity which I felt fpr t)i^ weajkujess of human nfttwn^'] 
my risibilily wou^i hay^ exceeded HI bounds of good- 
manners,, and I should l|iave been tempted to ridicuk 
her to h^r fime. 1. sh^U not soon forget the imprei- 1 
sjLQn, mside on mQ by h^r tawny wrinkled skin, her ^ 
tbi*- sqatt^i:ed( gray hfurs, and her tottering steps, 
wb^Q Cjontrasted with the powder, the silk 9nd ths* 
iljybfean^s, -iind; girljiflh affectsM^ion with which she 
M^ly endeavoured to conceal the ravages of time* 
The Qld lady's c^icature figure was no small addi? [ 
tioB to the appearaQce of a giddy young girl, the. 
governor's daughter, whose follies seemed natural 
and amiable when compared with those of her aged 
companion. 

^^ Quaere. And do not most men (and do not I. 
too?) mistake their talents and mispend their pains, 
every bit as much as this poor woman? Mutato 
nomine de te fabula narratur. We here met with 
^n J^nglish merchant, Mr. Woodhouse of Liver-: 
pool, who invited us to his house about a quarter of 
a mile from the town. Here we again met with 
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tk hdieft, and daring the shoit time thit they tvxyt& 
vere amused with the exertiotis of the antique belle, 
lllio in vain attempted to riyal the unaffected liveli- 
(less of her pretty companion. 

^ After dinner Mr. Woodhouse attended us to 
die town. On each side of the eastern gate through 
#luGh We entered, -are suspended the sculls of two 
persons who were executed here under pretext of 
tPSMon, but as it is said, in reality by an act of arbi- 
nty power to gratify private revenge. The lawyers of 
dds place were their enemies, and construed some 
trifling incident into a traiterbus design. 

^ It is strange that civilized nations will still con- 
tinne the horrid custom of exposing the heads or 
'hsdies of criminals after death. If it is designed as a 
*ponishment, what should lead them to imagine that 
tkey -avenge the dead, by wreaking their vengeance 
OB the insensible carcase? and if as a warning to 
etheta, I must think that it will fail of effect, for no- 
dung is more effectual in rendering men fit for the 
perpetration of crimes, than the accustoming them 
Id such sights of horror. In the present instance it is 
Ae miserable expedient of a tyrannical grovemment, 
to impress on the niinds of the people the idea that 
an attempts against its authority deserve exemplary 
vengeance and indignity. 

^ There is a narrow street passing from this gate 
ID the other end of the town, and may be considered 
the only one in the place, for the rest are mere 
iDeys. It is dark and gloomy, being surrounded with 
Idgh houses. The whole place has a melancholy ap- 
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ves&el that plundered them. In conaequftiioe. 
the whole country had been alarmed,, and 
were posted along shor^ all last night* 

" In this crowd were vast numbers of priest! 
iew ladies whom we learned were the relal 
the governor of the town. An old gendewooh 
accompanied them exhibited so ludicrous, 
ample of superannuated coquetry, and of tiM 
dinate desire of finery which only youith and 
(;an excuse^ that wqre it not fpr the disgv 
]gity which I felt for t;^^ wqajknesfs of human 
my risibimy wok^ hs^v^ exceeded aU boucKla^ < 
maunecsi^a^d I ahpiild l^ve b^en tempted to i 
her toh^r fiM<e> l shaU not socm forget the i 
sM^n, made cm me by h^r tawny wrinkled sk 
thin, aqattQ]:Q<j^ gray bf^rs, and her tottering 
wb^Qi c.ontraftted wkb the ppwder, the silk t 
xpM?(an4^ ^q4[ girlMh aifectaliion with whi 
ufaj^Qly en4«ftvoiu'9d to conceal the ravages o 
Xkt qld lfi4y'$ caricature figure waa no smal 
tion tQ the appearance of a giddy young g 
governor's daughter, whose follies, seemed 
and amiable when compared with those of h< 
companion. 

^^ Quaere* And do not most men (and d 
too?) mistake their talents and mispend theii 
every bit a9 much as this poor woman? I 
nomine de te fabula narratur. We here m< 
^n J^nglish merchant, Mr. Woodhouse of 
pool, who invited us to his house about a qu: 
a mile from the town. Here we again mi 
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erous navigation to strangers. These are men-^ 
4 in the third iEneid. 

Et vada dura lego saxis Lilyl^eia caecis . 

29th. This is the tenth day that we have been in 
; of the mountain of Trapano. We seem doomed 
r to get away from it. It is to us truly an. 
stabilis ora." 

)ec.3. Towards noon we got well in with the land, 
loon got into Palermo bay, leaving Monte Ger- 
f the cape on the easternmost side, close to the left 
:• This cape consists of three hills that render 
sily known and a good mark to find the harbour 
Within it we beheld a most beautiful level 
itry, adorned with a number of elegant palaces 
other buildings, with villages and woodlands, 
ided by the high mountains behind them. The 
of Palermo, at the bottom of the bay, began to 
r its ispire through the mist, and as we approached 
er we could plainly distinguish it and the shipping 
le mole. The vast amphitheatre of mountains 
:h surrounds it, and the plain at a distance to the 
hward and eastward contracts itself to the west- 
1 and approaches the shore. Here it rises in a 
endous precipice from the sea, on the top of 
:h- we behold the chapel of St. Rosalia and the 
ii tower of Monte Peligrino 

" Perch'd like an eagle *s nest on high." 

latter has on the top pf it an image of the Virgin 
y, which appears to be of a great size. 

E 
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^ We were becalmed at suoset under this mountaioi 
but this was succeeded by some of the severest squalb 
that we have felt this passage, accompanied with rain 
and lightning. 

^ December 5th» We passed by Alendia which is i 
small conical rock rising steep from the sea on aB 
sides. Litde did I imagine that such a spot could 
afford a habitation to man, but on approaching it I 
was surprised to see all the eastern side of the rock' 
studded with cottages and gardens one above tke 
head of another. I can hardly imagine what this 
spot of rock can produce for the sustenance of ifii 
inhabitants, unless they are fishermen. They do not 
appear to be numerous on this side. I counted fifteen 
houses, which are probably half the number that there 
is in the whole island. 

^^ After passing it we discovered a village of about 
a dozen houses, seated just below the very summit 
of the mountain in a singularly elevated situation. 

^^ We ranged along the whole of the Lipari islands, 
passing near Vulcaho which throws up smoke from 
a hill near its western extremity, while Strombolo to 
the northwest at times exhibited the same phe- 
nomenon. 

^^This latter is a high island and uninhabited. Vul- 
cano is not so high, and is the residence of a sotfA 
guard. It has mineral springs in it which are said to 
have been found of medical utility. 

^* These islands are (excepting Strombolo) inha^ 
' Mted and produce wine and raisins. 
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^ They arc well called by Virgil 

Nimborum patrians loca, fceta furentlbus, Atutris* 

for we have in this voyage had ample experience 
diat diis nordiem coast of Sicily is infested by storms 
from all quarters, and especially from the eastern and 
•outh^m points of the compass. 

^ The islands of Vulcano and Strombolo still emit 
tmoke. The former does not often give any other 
piiDofs of its volcanic nature, but sometimes it does 
emit flames and burning cinders, which, when the 
wind is easterly, do great damage to the fields of 
Lipari which is adjacent to it to the westward. 
Strombolo constantly throws out smoke, and when 
the wind comes to the southeast it produces an 
eruption of the mountain, which throws out flames 
and ashes with a noise resembling the discharge of 
ntillery. 

^ After sunset we passed the town of Melazzo, 
(ofim Myle) which is built on a promontory that runs 
a great way out into the sea. 

" 6th. Early this morning we found ourselves 
approaching the Faro or channel of Messina. 

" Wc were embayed in a basin formed by the 
neighbouring coasts and islands, which on all sides 
liresented us with a most delightful prospect. To 
the north and east was the coast of Calabria full of 
small towns and villages, and rising behind into lofty 
mountains crowned with wood. To the south the 
Sicilian shore presented us with a similar scene, but 
of much greater beauty; the sides of the hills being 
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^ We were becalmed at suoset under this mounti 
but this was succeeded by some of the severest squ: 
that we have felt this passage, accompanied with r 
and lightning. 

'M December 5thgr We passed by Alendia which i 
small conical rock rising steep from the sea oq 
sides. Litde did I imagine that such a spot cqi 
afford a habitation to man, but on approaching i 
was surprised to see all the eastern side of the n 
studded with cottages and gardens one above 
head of another. I can hardly imagine what t 
spot of rock can produce for the sustenance of 
inhabitants, unless they are fishermen. They do 
appear to be numerous on this side. I counted fifti 
houses, which are probably half the number that th 
is in the whole island. 

^^ After passing it we discovered a village of ab 
a dozen houses, seated just below the very sumi 
of the mountain in a singularly elevated situation 

^^ We ranged along the whole of the Lipari islan 
passing near Vulcaho which throws up smoke fr 
a hill near its western extremity, while Strombok 
the northwest at times exhibited the same p 
nomenon. 

^^This latter is a high island and uninhabited. V 
cano is not so high, and is the residence of a an 
guard. It has mineral springs in it which are said 
have been found of medical utility. 

^^ These islands are (excepting Strombolo) ini 
' tnxtd and produce wine and raisins. ' 
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'* They are well called by Virgil 

Nimborum patrians loca, fceta furentibus, Austris* 

ibr we have in this voyage had ample experience 
Aat this northern coast of Sicily is infested by storms 
torn all quarters, and especially from the eastern and 
Southern points of the compass. 
' ^ The islands of Vulcano and Strombolo still emit 
inoke. The former does not often give any other 
jmoft of its volcanic nature, but sometimes it does 
ait flames and burning cinders, which, when the 
wind is easterly, do great damage to the fields of 
Lipari which is adjacent to it to the westward. 
Strombolo constandy throws out smoke, and when 
die wind comes to the southeast it produces an 
eruption of the mountain, which throws out flames 
and ashes with a noise resembling the discharge of 
artillery. 

^ After sunset we passed the town of Melazzo, 
{o&m Myle) which is built on a promontory that runs 
a great way out into the sea. 

" 6th. Early this morning we found ourselves 
approaching the Faro or channel of Messina. 

** We were embayed in a basin formed by the 
neighbouring coasts and islands, which on all sides 
presented us with a most delightful prospect* To 
the north and east was the coast of Calabria full of 
small towns and villages, and rising behind into lofty 
mountains crowned with wood. To the south the 
Sicilian shore presented us with a similar scene, but 
of much greater beauty; the sides of the hills being 
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garnished with fields, farm houses, and tovms, 
in an equable gradation above each other, 
stretching away along the horizon to the pronumi 
of Mela^zo, which projects out into the waters 
bounds our view of this coast* The eye then il 
glancing round the main encounters the long lei 
expanse of Vulcano and of Lipari and the 
height of Strombolo, which fill up a part of 
vacancy that is left in the horizon to the wei 
between Sicily and Italy. High over the whokji 
while the mountains and main below are yet anil' 
luminated, the venerable height of iEtna, clothed il 
most exquisite varying hues by the rays of theritiq| 
sun, commands and fixes our attention. The moming 
was most uncommonly serene and beautiful, the skf 
was clear, and we had a distinct view of the mouft* 
tain, raising its lofty head amid the snows and the 
cinders that cover it. From the crater the smoks 
poured out in a cloud, which, being too heavy to 
float in the atmosphere at that elevation, rolled down 
the side of the mountain until it found a region of 
air of sufHcient density, and then streamed off hori- 
zontally. By this smoke we saw that the wind in the 
lower part of the atmosphere varied near a quarter 
of the compass from its direction at the top of the 
mountain. At its first exjt from the crater it rolled 
down in a northerly direction, but when it arrived at 
the region of the clouds it changed its course and 
tended away to the westward. 

** Proceeding towards the entrance of the Pharos,! 
began to revolve the poetical stories of Scylla and 
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^ About twilight we entered the harbour of Mc»- 
riiuu 

** 7th« The harbour of Messina is in the form of a 
crescent) or as its Greek name, Zancle^ implies, of a 
tickle. It is bordered by a stone quay, along which 
finmeiiy extended a row of elegant houses the whole 
kngth of the town. These, from what at present 
Itmains of them, appear to have formed a beautiful 
front; but this whole extent is now in ruins since the 
great earthquake of 1784, which almost entirely 
destroyed the city. All the houses bounding on 
dte harbour, and many parts of the interior of the 
city, now lie a heap of ruins and exhibit a melancholy 
testimony of the force of the concussion. The greater 
part of the place is rebuilt, and the houses in general 
are handsome. The streets are however narrow and 
rather dark. 

^The public squares are adorned with statues and 
fountains, and some of the buildings that remain 
unhurt by the earthquake show the former magnifi* 
cence of the place. 

" The cathedral has nothing remarkable in its 
exterior, but interiorly is spacious and lofty, and has 
an altar piece of massy silver which makes a most 
splendid appearance when lighted up. The grand 
aisle is covered by a noble arch which is supported 
by very large marble pillars. 

•* There appears to be less poverty here than at 
Marsalla; the people are in general better dressed 
and have the air of business. In the harbour are a 




passage by. the long point of the Pharos, which pttH 

jects directly across the channel, it naturally ocoi^ 

sions those whirlpools which so perplex those who 

^keep on this side the strait. '^ 

** The danger on the other side arises from 
current which sets strongly upon the Calabi 
shore, and those vessels, that to avoid the whirl] 
of Charybdis keep too much on the other side, 
run a risk of being lost upon Scylla or other roe! 
upon that coast. 

" In moderate weather there is not the least daiH 
ger for the smallest boat to venture in any part of i^; 
and a knowledge of the currents enables the modeni 
to pass it in safety at any time. 

" We passed through with fair weather, and calm 
water, and entered the strait that divides Italy frort 
Sicily. The country on either side is charmingif 
beautiful. It rises in a gradual manner from the set 
to the summits of the mountains, and is adorned witb 
palaces, country houses, and woods 

" And hamlets g^ey and dim discover'd spires;'* 

and on either shore the towns of Messina and Regioi 
The surface of the water was without an inequality, 
and was full of boats fishing for the pisci spada or 
sword fish, which is struck with a harpoon. Ahead 
of us was a large shoal of the moraca or finner, I 
fish of the cetaceous kind,which,by constantly leaping 
up and spouting up the water, covered the sea aB 
around with foam. 
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^ About twilight we entered the harbour of Mes- 

ft* 

'^ 7th« The harbour of Messina is in the form of a 
8Cetit» or as its Greek name, Zancky implies, of a 
tie. It is bordered bj a stone quay, along which 
merly extended a row of elegant houses the whole 
fgth of the town. These, from what at present 
tains of them, appear to have formed a beautiful 
At; but this whole extent is now in ruins since the 
rat earthquake of 1784, which almost entirely 
itroyed the city* All the houses bounding on 
* harbour, and many parts of the interior of the 
y, now lie a heap of ruins and exhibit a melancholy 
itlmony of the force of the concussion. The greater 
rt of the place is rebuilt, and the houses in general 
5 handsome. The streets are however narrow i^d 
ther dark. 

** The public squares are adorned with statues and 
untains, and some of the buildings that remain 
ihurt by the earthquake show the former magnifi* 
nee of the place. 

" The cathedral has nothing remarkable in its 
terior, but interiorly is spacious and lofty, and has 
I altar piece of massy silver which makes a most 
lendid appearance when lighted up. The grand 
lie is covered by a noble arch which is supported 
' very large marble pillars. 

" There appears to be less poverty here than at 
[arsalla; the people are in general better dressed 
d have the air of business. In the harbour are a 
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number of ships, which indicate a considerable si 
of commerce. 

^' We saw the governor of the town pass in 
coach. His footmen were clothed in a manner 
sembling the Pandour dress. Men, who have noi 
to value themselves on but their office, imapne 
to impress on the multitude a proper idea of 
greatness, it is necessary to assume a grol 
appearance; hence large wigs, robes of state, 
Sec; and it is perhaps not a bad scheme for 
whose real abilities are not sufficient to distingoii 
them; for a merry andrew in his mottled coat is 
on by the populace with an admiration little inferic 
to what would be expected by a demigod. 

** The government seems to have little confid< 
m the people. The town is full of soldiers, and guardJ' 
are stationed at every comer. Even their own soldien I 
have not much confidence placed in them, for ihiep 
are not entrusted with the citadel or any of the iottMfj 
which are garrisoned with English troops. ^ 

** The populace are fond of being amused with pup- < 
pet shows, and they are always to be seen exhibited: 
in the streets, both in the day and by torch light at 
night, where they draw great crowds of spectatoHf 
who do not begrudge a few bayoes to have their eyes 
feasted with these spectacles. 

*^ During the night there are a number of boati 
which row about the harbour taking fish. There b a 
large fire kept burning on the bow of the boat, the 
Tight of which draws the fish about it, and at the 
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e time serves to discover them to a man who 

ds ready to strike them with a spear. 

The quay is adorned with a .statue of Charles 

lourbon, and with a fountain, which represents 

;rtuQe holding Scylla and Charybdis in chains. 

' (N. B. This same Mr. Neptune was a celebrated 

f/ So I am informed by a capuchin friar, who 

'me looking at the statue, and^ after having begw 

'ft few grains for the love of the holy Virgin^ 

ogbt he must not let me remain ignorant of this 

ter.) 

'In the strada Ferdinando, which is the first from 

quay, to which it runs parallel, there is erected 

ilossal statue to the present king as the restorer 

tf essina. Not far distant in the same street, there 

gaol) erected by this monarch in If 84. 

' Towards the bottom of the harbour, in a large 

are near where formerly was the arsenal, is a 

ae of Don John of Austria. In the square before 

great church is an equestrian statue of Charles 

• of Spain. And on the other side of the way 

untain, but noways remarkable. 

The altar piece of the great church is elegantly 

Btructed with inlaid work of marble, and at the 

k, part has two pillars of lapislazuli valued at their 

ght in gold. The part of the altar fronting the 

y of the church is entirely covered with massy 

er gilded over. 

In all the churches of the city, the bells are kept 

ost continually tinkling; so that there is hardly a 

nent's interval throughout the day. During the 
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consecration of the sacrament diejr and the 
form such a peal as is ahnost sufficient to stun 
At this time those who are passing in the 
take off their hats, and look with a very ill eye 
us heretics who do not comply with the custom. 

^^ There is a large marble statue of the holy Vii 
erected in the main street, to which many of the 
sengers are seen to stop and pay their devotioBB. 
seems by the inscription on the pedestal of this u 
and also on one of the city gates, that the VirgiB I 
taken this city under her especial protection, andl 
signified the same to them by a letter written 
her own hand and sent down from heaven. 

«< December — th. This being the day of the 
ception of the Virgin Mary, there was a grand 
cession along the key. Squibs and crackers wcfll 
seen flying about in all directions as a prelude U 
the ceremony. The image of the Virgin dressed ii 
all her finery was carried by the friars and a numeipi 
procession followed, singing hymns and canyiil 
candles, the ships in the harbour discharged thdl 
cannon as it passed, and the noise of the rejoicii| 
&c. continued all the evening. 

*^ The same evening 1 went to the opera. Th 
house is spacious but every thing else was conteiq 
tible, the music excepted, of which I do not preteo 
to be a competent judge. Both the audience and tk 
actors seem to be indifferent to every part of tl 
performance except the singing. The greater paitc 
the audience had their backs turned to the stage, sfl 
the actors in their turn seemed equally incUfferei 
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the execution of what was only intended for the 
c. So far from endeavouring to create any thing 
'veriaiinilitude, their only cure seemed to be to 
ng in tune, while the appearance of the stage was 
Bde attended to. The prompter's head was seen 
■ing through a box in the front of the stage, and 
m servants and scene-^fters were continually 
kissing over in view of the audience. One of the 
ttresses having half finished an air that she was 
llipng, left the stage during the symphony in order 
^ get a gl^ss of water and then returned to complete 
fer song. The actors have little idea of ^* suiting the 
ction to the word." All their ambition is to sing 
reD. 



Gibraltar, April 2d, 1800. 
MT DEAR FRIEND, 

AFTER an absence from home of fifteen months, 
idiout receiving any information from thence, I 
ave at last (since my arrival here) been delivered 
iro packets of letters from my friends, dated some 
I January and some in September 1799. Of these 
ours of the 26th of January 1799 was peculiariy 
:ceptable. Excepting my father's family you are 
le only one of all my former acquaintances who 
■8 had sufficient regard for me to favour me with a 
ufjLe line, and if I have not requited your attention 
\ it deserved and have neglected writing to you, 
apute it to my ignorance of your having written, 
hich made me imagine that I was forgotten by you 
I well as the rest. 
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Yoa wish thatyou could have accompanied m\ 
this ramble, and anticipate the pleasure you w^ 
feel on taking a moonlight walk among the r\m\ 
Carthage. To have had f ou as a companion v( 
have been to me an inexpressible satisfaction,, 
would have beguiled many a weary hour wU( 
have passed. Though constantly surrounded by i 
whose faces wore the aspect of gaiety, md 
bearing the same affection in my own countei 
was yet as solitary as if I were in a desert, 
to trace the sites of Carthage and of UticSii or 
watch the manners, the customs, and the su] 
lions of a semibarbarous nation, may for the 
hour supply the imagination with warm and gi 
ideas, or fill the fancy with amusing images; yet 
dwell on these cannot be the unceasing business 
one's life. The mind on retiring from these scei 
seeks a society that may give a solace to the h< 
and this is not to be found in the company of SdJ 
piosi, of Hannibals, or of Catos. It is the company oj 
living life alone that can supply, not indeed the moll 
sublime, but the most genial and most indispendabU 
society. To roam round the world, and toil for tb 
acquisition of every trifling piece of information^ ii 
the way to become learned; to seek only what t^ 
to meliorate the heart, and to increase our smil 
share of happiness, is the way to become wise. 

Since I have thus sallied out into the world Ihav 
met with nothing but deceit, distrust and disappoint 
ment; and among all the men with whom I have bee 
in any manner connected or acquainted since I lei 
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gress have, it seems, decreed a monuinent to be 
erected to him. I hope they will not spoil it by en- 
giwing onit any long useless epitaphs. To attempt 
to praise Washington is to dispraise him, and the 
best inscription for his tomb would be ^^ Here lies 
George Washington." The greatest eulogy possible 
apon him is to pronounce his name. 

You will, before I close this letter, expect that I 
should give you some news about myself. To give 
you an account of all my adventures and of the 
places I have resided in would far exceed the bounds 
of a letter; and, on the contrary, to give a dry list of 
die dates of arrivals and departures would be neither 
amusing for you to read nor for me to write. I shall 
Aerefere just mention the rout I have takes in my 
wanderings, and reserve the rest until we meet again* 
We arrived at Algiers in thirty six days from Port 
Penn in Delaware, and after delivering up the vessels 
tothe Dey, the Sophia sailed for Tunis on the 2d of 
March* From Tunis she went to Tripoli, leaving me 
behind. After her return she sailed for Algiers and 
Lisbon. The reason of my remaining must be detailed 
at some future period. You seem to know me better 
than I did myself, for in your letter you have pro- 
phesied that such would be my conduct. 

The Bey of Tunis having grown very impatient 
cm account of the delay of the stipulated stores, and 
having desired the consul to despatch me in order 
to have them forwarded, with threats of declaring 
war if they did not arrive within a limited time, I 
departed from Tunis in September last, and after 
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service of his country. I envy him the BBikhi 
it must give him, although I do xiot think the 
an agreeable situation. The greater part of the 
cers of the British navy (and ours are little di: 
are ignorant profligates, with little sense of honcNi 
or honesty, and no taste for any thing except drinlui| 
and debauchery. It was my peculiar good fortuaell 
meet with decent men in the Sophia, but from 
few others that I have seen in America^ 
many of the English officers in this sea^ I a 
dent that I have not passed a wrong judgment 
them. 

General Washington I find is dead! The cooduH 
of the United States on this occasion does iiMi 
honour. I was afraid the public honours decreed 
him would have awakened the clamours of demO" 
cracy. But envy itself is dumb before him.* C(» 

* Shaw was mistaken. See the contemptuous manner in ^Huek 
the illustrious dead was treated in the speeches of g^n. Snutk 
and Mr. Giles on the subject of the mausoleum. See the iknuM 
paragraph of Duane, the correspondent of Jefferson, and ttd 
the following extract from the •* Prospect before us," for whkh 
the author was liberally paid by Jeffersonj because, as he eip 
pressed himself, " such writings were calculated to do grcrt 
service." 

From the •* Prospect before «*." 
" Tlie republicans were extremely well satisfied with ti* 
demise of the general ! ! ! They felt and feared his weight in 
the scale of aristocracy; but they found it necessary to preseiw 
appearances with the multitude, by presenting an appearance a, 
sorrow. — With regard to the mausoleum, the man who itaB 
vote one shilling for it must outgo the guilt of the robber €Uidik 
hotut'breaker without their personal temptation. A plain tabki 
may perhaps be found expedient as a sacrifice to popular igiwrmte 
Mnd enthusiasm."— [p. 70. 
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U shape my course to Annapolis. Give my re- 
cta to ' ^ if you have an opportunity, and tell 
1 that I congratulate him on the happy accession 
his iriend king Bonaparte the first. I dare say 
kt his zeal for the conquerer of the Bedouins is so 
iBt that he has no longer any objections to royalty. 
aiiiiot imagine what he will find to employ himself 
th io Fredericktown, for we Marylanders are not 
fond of reading seditious addresses as the Virgi* 
ns. Tell him to read Virgil and he will find the 
lowing lines. 

■ Sedet tres mensesque sedebit . • 

Infelix Lyon et clara voce per umbras 

** Discite justitiam moniti et non temnere divos." 

lat is to say, that whereas the printer* was impri- 
led for printing his last address, the author himself 
ly for the next, share the fate of the immaculate 
itthew* 

Gibraltar, April 2d, 1800. 
DKAR SISTER, 

YOUR letters of the 18th January and the 18th 
September 1799, were delivered to me in this 
ice about a week ago. My satisfaction in hearing 
»m you after so long an interval was great, and I 
18 so affected that, although I had been long wish- 
; for letters from home, I was not able to read 
her yours or any of the others for more than two 
»ur8 after I received them. There is sometimes 

• Bache. ' 

F2 
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such a degree of satisfaction in unexpected events ■] 
totally disables us from enjoying them. When I 
the letters, I felt such a confusion in my mind thstll 
could not tell which to read first. I first opened ooij|] 
then another, then a third, and then took up the fii4 
again. I laid them down, walked to the window) 
returned and took up the letters; but still could nbt 
determine what to do. I put them into my pocfcA 
and sallied out into the street, walked two or thiti 

1 

hundred yards and back again, and returned to Ad 
letters. I attempted all of them, but could get through 
with none; and after reading a sentence- in one andi. 
sentence in another, put them all into my pocket 
again. 

I must refer you to my other letters to the famify 
for information respecting my voyage, but if you 
should feel inclined to try your knowledge in gco* 
graphy and trace it upon the map, you may search for 
the places I have called at in the following orden— 
Algiers, Bizerte, Goletta and Tunis; Zimbra,Po^ 
to Farina, Bizertf , Tunis again; Susa, Port St. Pad^ 
and Civita Vecchia in Malta; Marsalla in Sicily;! 
Palermo bay, Messina, Palermo, Mahon; then out 
to sea half way to Gibraltar and back to Mahon 
again, and lastly Gibraltar; where we arrived tte 
21st of last month. In a few days I shall sail for 
Lisbon. 

Gibraltar is a quite different place from what I 
expected to find it. I imagined that it was a barren 
rock, with hardly room to move about in; on the 
contrary, it is a pleasant situation, and has a most 
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beautiful walk planted with trees along the bay. The 
sides of the hill are covered with gardens and scat- 
tered with habitations, which have a fine effect. The 
top is inhabited by numbers of wild animals, as 
foxes, rabbits, partridges, wild boars and apes. The 
latter are very numerous, and very mischievous and 
troublesome to those who go up on the mountain. 
Not long ago a party of soldiers were at work on the 
hill, when these animals rolled down such numbers 
of large stones upon them that they were obliged to 
quit their work and retreat. One man was killed by 
a stone falling on his head. 

My paper and my candle are both giving out 
together; I must therefore bid you good night, 
and am 

Your affectionate brother, 
JOHN SHAW. 

Dr. Shaw returned to Annapolis shortly after the 
date of this last letter, and in the July of 1801 we 
find him embarking for Edinburgh, where he in- 
tended to prosecute his professional studies. The 
following letters contain all the information respect- 
ing this part of his life, that can now be collected; 
and as they exhibit a more lively picture of his ac- 
tions and opinions than the biographer could por- 
tray, the reader will not be dipleased^at their in- 
sertion. 
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Hampton Roads, July 31ft, 1801. 
DEAR FRANK, 

I LEFT home more than a fortnight ago,buthaTti 
by contrary winds and other accidents been prevent^' 
ed from proceeding further on my voyage than tUa. 
place until to day. I did not write to you before mv 
departure, although you were so kind as to exprea 
in your letter a regret at leaving me; but I was no^ 
then in a humour for writing letters* 

Much nonsense has been said, and much moie 
has been sung, upon the pangs of parting with fnendb 
I am perhaps of a cold unfeeling frame; but for mj 
part I never felt those piercing agonies upon the oc 
casion, that others talk of. I always find at those 
times my senses wrapped up and obtunded by a kind 
of mental mist, that hinders me from contemplating' 
the future, and hardly allows me to discern the pr^ 
sent. Even for some time after the final adieu, it 
seems to me that I am hardly gone; and every thing 
is revolved in my mind as if the next day was to 
bring the same routine of actions, and the society of 
the same persons as the last. It is not until long 
after I have taken my departure, that I find a con- 
viction of reality coming upon me with all its sad- 
ness. 

I left Annapolis in the torpid state that I have 
described, and jogged on " thinking about nothing^ 
towards Alexandria. I stopped however one day on 
the road to see Ridgely, and on the evening of the 
second day pursued my journey. When I arrived 
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liin a quarter of a mile of the Alexandria ferry, 
iriolent shower came on, and my brother Jem, 

had hitherto accompanied me, took leave of me 

1 returned to regain a shelter from the storm* 
len for the first time my eyes were opened, and I 
r myself a lonely unfriended wanderer going into 
le. My thoughts then recurred to the scenes I 
i left with redoubled energy and tenfold pain. 
le termination of my absence was at so distant a 
riod, that I dared not look forward steadily to 
itemplate it, and to avoid thinking of the inter- 
idiate interval, and comparing it with the past, was 
t in my power. You were pleased to compliment 
;, by remembering me in the hour of your de- 
rture for no very distant spot, and I can assure 
u that in the moments when I felt all the horror 
the long absence that lay before me, I did some* 
^es think of you. 

But luckily for us poor playthings of fortune, no 
rrow is so steadfast as not to admit of some inter- 
Is of joy. The day before yesterday I went on 
ore with the captain, and we were invited to dine 
an old farmer near Hampton. The house was 
U of ruddy country lasses, and this lonely wan- 
rer, this melancholy moralizer, mingled in the 
.nee and stumped away to the noise of a Vir- 
Qian fidler, who was sawing most desperately on 
e catgut. The querulous complaints of mistaken 
nsibility, and the rigid remonstrances of affected 
oicism, were silenced by the voice of rustic merri- 
ment, and every thought of the past, and every care 
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for the future, vanished from his mind* The 
the Chloes, and the Delias, of Annapolis va 
from his recollection, and gave place to the Uoi 
beauties of Fanny and Sally. The landlord was 
jovial old soul, who detested nothing so much i 
drinking cold water; and for two days our philoio* 
pher was employed in emptying the often reidemshed 
*^ Circean cup," or in making one of 

The rural set that simply sought renown. 

By dancing out to tire each other down. 'i 

J.SHAW. ' 

% 

Glasgow, September ITth, 18Qt ^ 
DEAR FATHER, t 

I ARRIVED at port Glasgow on the 15th, aftaj 
a long and tedious passage of forty-six days. We krf 
a good deal of bad weather, and when we were fid 
days out, a violent squall carried away our nam 
boom,and alarmed us very much lest the mast shouU 
have gone with it. The weather oiF the coast oi 
Ireland was cold and stormy, and the winds coi- 
trary; but we have now a fine serene sky, and die 
people are getting in their harvest which is uncom* 
monly plentiful. I saw great numbers of womci 
reaping in the fields; but was surprised to see 
very few men employed in this business. This dt 
crease is said to be owing to the war, which hai 
carried away so many of them to recruit the armjr 
The country for about ten miles to the westward o 
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I place is a beautiful fertile plain, smd is not a* 
« of wood as I expected to find Scbtland. 

V 

I remain 

your affectionate son, 

JOHN SHAW. 



Glasgow, September 18th, 1801. 



DBAa SISTER, 



I HAVE got into such a habit of idleness at sea, 
It it jeems an almost insuperable task for me to 
np a sheet of paper. As for putting any thing into 
that is worth reading, it is a thing that I have 
ig despaired of; for it seems to me that my letters 
i the very dullest things in the world. To tell my 
rrespondents that I am well, and that I am sorry 
be deprived of their company, is the utmost extent 
my abilities; and when I have done this, my whole 
ck of ideas is exhausted. I then sit biting my 
1 and seeking for something else to say, until I 
nost fall asleep, and the surprise of a nod or two 
akens me again. What then can you expect 
m such a letter writer? I cannot be grave without 
ng stupid, and to be lively is not in my nature. 
u may say that I may give you a description of 
at I have seen; but I know very well that there is 
le pleasure in reading a dry catalogue of towns, 
I houses, and churches, and rivers, and a hundred 
er et ceteras that might be crowded into a letter, 
h as little pleasure to the reader as profit to the 
ter. All that I know is that I am in Scotland, and 
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when I shall get away again I do not know: du 
sooner the better. 

I find, that instead of writing a letter to you, ( 
have only been writing an apology for not wriUngj 
but as I have no news to communicate, '^ such as | 
have, I give unto thee." 

JOHN SHAW- 

1 

Glasgow, September 19tb, 180t \ 
DEAR FRANK, 

A FEW days ago I arrived in Scotland, and I 
seize this opportunity of letting you know it, if it to 
be that you care to know that I have not yet afforded 
a meal ^^ to sharks and other hungry fishes." Behold 
me then upon banks of Clyde, ready to depart for 
Edinburgh, and snuffing already the breezes that 
waft from thence the sent of medical knowledge* 
No doubt you will imagine that I am hailing this 
alma mater, the end of my peregrination; that day 
sees nothing but my researches in the annals of 
medicine, and that by night the ghost of Hippocrates 
hovers o'er my slumbers. May-be-so; but I am afraid 
that the old gentleman would be scared away by the 
apparatus which he would find upon my table. I 
verily suspect that the first thing he would lay his 
hand on, would be a medical treatise entitled De Arte 
Amandi, written by one Dr. Ovid, an eminent physi- 
cian in the days of old, although I cannot learn from 
what college he got his degrees. 

I have been employing my time upon the passage 
in reading some of the Latin poets. Virgil I have 
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over again with undiminished pleasure. Lucah 
led through. A dull newspaper in verse, up- 
hy to be called a poem. But the latest objects of 
tudies have been, Catullus, Tibullus, Proper- 
and Ovid. As you are determined to find no 
t in Catullus, when compared to your favourite 
:hman Secundus, I shall say nothing about him, 
et me beg you to read Tibullus. I suspect that 
will prefer Ovid to him, but I cannot hold with 
Ovid has more addresses to the fancy^'ha^ mofe 
nsuality and libertinism in his writings,butTibul- 
s by far more tender and has more of real love; 
>ne always considered what pn:tty things might 
ud on the subject he has chosen, the other only 
■8 forth the genuine feelings of his heart* There 
the last elegy of Ovid's second book of amours, 
ry exact delineation of some sentiments that you 
: expressed to me, viz. that there was no plea<- 
in gratifications that were easily obtained. 
d it, and I dare say you will be pleased with it. 
re is another elegy too in the first book that 
ains some luscious description. I remember at 
ent only one line of it. 

•• Forma papillanim qiiim fuit apta premi." 

le of his episdes are very fine, and I dare say 
you have before this remarked some of the 
7one9 that have struck me. The answer of Helen 
?aris is a most admirably well written thing, and 
ibits her a true woman with all the art of the sex* 
first appears affronted, and reproaches him for 

G 
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his insult to her modesty; then forms half ea 
for him, and then gives him a refusal: makes 
tions, and answers them herself; and gradually gii 
her consent in too plain a manner to be mil 
stood* But the master-piece of all his epistles is 
of Sappho to Phaon. She endeavours to recsl 
lover by the recapitulation of every cii 
that can tend to provoke desire, and he that reads J 
unmoved must be ^^ dull as the fat weed that nMs 
Lethe's wharf." But all this nonsense about lov£| i 
as the great Scaliger says in the book before me, \ 
aliud quam nuga. I shall therefore leave you to! 
Coke, and much good may be do you* There 
been another new planet discovered, so that 
Herschell is not the outside rider of the whirligig- 

Yours siiicerely 

J. SHAW. 

Edinburgh, October 3d« 1801. 
DEAR FATHER, 

I wrote to you from Glasgow, that I was to 
that place the next day, and I accordingly pr< 
and lodging at Falkirk the first night arrived 
the second day of my journey.* 

Mr. Bums, to whom I was recomniended by W 
Shaaf, has treated me with a great deal of poUtcad 
and friendship. He has invited me to take my red 
dence in his house, and I have no doubt, that I Ad 
have reason to congratulate myself on this fortuiMl 

* He travelled on foot. 
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^Ident. Hb present residence is in the country^ 
90Ut half a mile from town, which is but a short 
plk and serves to give me a Uttle exercise. It is 
j^^arated from the town by the meadow walks, (if 
pHi recollect the place) and quite out of the way of 
jpise and hun*}'. There is no one lives in the house 
IDt we two, and as Mr. Bums is engaged in his 
!n or in town the greater part of the day, I have 
ity of time left me to myself* In this place we 
continue until the middle of December, wh^n 
'• Bums removes to town to his house in Forrcs- 
^B Wynd, whither your letters must be directed, 
f however you have already sent any directed to 
kiuth Bridge-street, you need not be under any ap- 
^hensions of their miscarrying, for the man who 
«w occupies the house where Mr. Burns formerly 
Lved, will take care to send them to their proper 
lace. The lectures commence on the 28th of this 
Slonth. I have not yet fixed upon the professors that 
-ihall attend, meaning to suspend my determination 
Mil I acquire more medical acquaintance here from 
Aiom I may collect some information with respect 
> the character of the different professors. 

You may inform Mr. Welch that his relations are 
Ifll. I have been at Dalkeith, but did not see his 
ttber; I therefore paid the money he gave me for 
im to his sister. 

I was a few days ago at Holyrood House, and was 
liown a fine collection of portraits of the kings of 
cotland, but there are few other remarkable paint- 
igs. I there put on a suit of armour that belonged 
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to Lord Darnley, but felt myself so encumi 
with it, that I was soon glad to get it off. At 
place too they show upon the floor the marks 
David Rizzio's blood, where he was murdered 
the king and his associates. There are indeed in 
town a great number of objects so unlike any 
that I have seen before, that I have been^em 
in nothing else but straying about to look at 
These excursions must however not continue 
longer, for the sitting of the classes will soon de 
my attention. 

I am, dear father, : 

your affectionate son, 

JOHN SHAW 



Edinburgh, December 20th, 180L j 
BEAR FATHER, j 

THE classes have now been sitting for nearly twjj 

months, and I have arranged the course of my sU^ 

dies for the winter. From nine to ten o'clock in Af 

morning I attend Dr. Gregory, who lectures ondl 

practice of physic; from twelve to one, I attend^ 

the royal infirmary, at which hour the physician god 

round to visit the patients, and the students attciK 

him to take notes of the cases. From one to/hd 

after two, I attend Dr. Monro's class, and fna 

three to four Dr. Hamilton's. At four o'clock I din 

and after dinner for two days in the week (Tuesda] 

and Fridays) I attend the clinical lectures by D 

Ifope and Dr. Duncan, and every Monday night 

have to attend the royal physical society from six 
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eleven o'clock. These occupations take up the great- 
part of my time, and I find that the remainder 
it is little enough to prepare myself for the next 
ly. The few hours of daylight that we have here 
all taken up by the lectures, and the only time 
study is by candlelight. A great many of the 
lents here pretend that this has much injured 
lir sight, and at the lectures one may see a great 
iber of young men wearing spectacles; but I am 
[ined to think that thi|^i8 in a great measure aflec- 
ion, for although my eyes were always none of the 
^st, yet I do not find that this great use of candles 
tamses them more inconvenience than I experienced 
Ki the short nights of America. I have however, on 
iccount of my being naturally short-sighted, been 
Aliged to make use of a concave eye-glass, in the 
KHatomical theatre; for, as I very seldom could get a 
9t)nt seat, I found that it would be of no use to attend 
|he lecture without something to assist my eye-sight, 
fei order to see accurately the subject of demonstra- 
jion* The effect that this has upon my vision is won- 
icrfuL I had no idea before that it was possible for 
ite to be made to see so well; and if the rest of man- 
^d see as well without a glass as I do with one, 
pbcy eQJoy a quickness of sight of which until now I 
hul no conception. 

Your affectionate son, 

JOHNSHAW,junr, 
G2 
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Edinburgh, December, 20th IWi' * 
DEAR MART, j 

I BEGIN to be afraid that you have all forgoltti 
me, for though it is now five months sbce I Uf 
home I have not received a single line from M]l 
body. What can be the reason of this? I have wii| 
ten repeatedly, and certainly some of my letters muf^ 
have reached you by this time. I must suppose, if) 
do not soon receive a letter from you, that you in 
like the rest of the "world, and that as soon as I dii 
appeared from your sight, I was discarded fromyooi 
memory. Your letters perhaps have miscarried, oi 
may be now on their way to me; but you should d 
ways have in view the probability of their being lol 
on the way, and should therefore write a great mxoij 
in order that some of them may have a chance of reaeh 
ing me. There is also another thing that 1 wishyoi 
to consider, that I have a very great number of cor 
respondents to write to, whereas you have only m 
to answer, and therefore you should write mud 
more frequently than you receive letters, althou^ 
you may depend upon it, that I will write to you K 
often as to any body in America. 

I live a very solitary life here. I seldom go od 
except to the lectures, and have no very great temp 
tation to do so; for although there are some in thi 
place from whom I have received a greal deal of il 
tention and kindness, and for whom I have conceive! 
a great esteem, yet I cannot help thinking that ii 
general the Scotch arc a mighty dull people. The 
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Bcd attentive to strangers, and I believe sin- 
id I have been invited to many houses where 
e they would be glad to see me; but though 
nsible of the favour done me, and they have 
of my gratitude for their good intentions, I 
y am not bound to take a pleasure in their 
y when I can find no entertainment in their 
stion. It is but too often the case with offi- 
sople, who have proffered all their services of 
yure, to think themselves neglected and an ill 
lade for their favours, if the person on whom 
s bestowed does not feel an equal ardour in 
their company: but before they do this they 
irst to consider whether their company be 
eeking, for if they have no other allurements 
visitors than a dinner or any other such en- 
lent, they must not complain of those who 
ewhere that amusement which they are un- 
give them. As for those who have been so 
to bestow such attention on me, they have my 
and the best of my good wishes, and if it 
ever be in ray power to serve them they shall 
Y g^od offices also; but if they have no other 
upon me than these, and wish that I should 
frequent sacrifice of my time to them, it is 
lore than I can afford to do, and would be in 
nion more than an equivalent for all the 
I have received at their hands. I certainly 
bound to accept of offers of friendship from 
ody who may chuse to make them, when they 
nise me neither improvement nor entertain- 
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ment; for if my society can be of any advantige to 
them, it is but just that I should refuse to tbroir 
away my time upon them without the prospect of u 
adequate recompense. 

There are however some families that I find i 
pleasure in sometimes visiting* 

There is a son of Burns the Scottish poet at the 
college here, whom I have become acquainted with, 
and find him a sensible, well-informed lad; but I 
think that he rather wants a little diffidence, which is 
becoming in boys of his age. 

I herewith send a piece on the death of our poor 
little sister Jane. 

DEAR MARY, 

A few days ago I took a walk to the celebrated 
castle of Roslin. This was the second time I have 
been there, and I was not less pleased than on my 
first visit. The approach is across a long plain, and 
the small village of the same name is the first object 
that we meet. A little distance beyond this is a 
venerable old Gothic chapel, curiously ornamented 
with carvings along the cornices; there being several 
hundred small figures of men and angels sculptured 
around the church. Among the rest is a representa- 
tion of Paradise, and as a specimen of Scottish- no- 
tions respecting this place, there is represented 
among the choir of angels a cherubim playing on 
their national instrument the bagpipes. From the 
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ihapel the ground descends with a pretty steep de* 
livity for about three hundred yards to the river 
?ik^ and in an angle formed by the river we see the 
emains of Roslin Casde* It is only accessible by a 
nridge thrown across a deep ravine; and^ as appears 
)y the massy thickness of the walls that are fallen 
lown around it, must have been formerly a place of 
p^at strength. The different views of this valley are 
imong the handsomest that I have seen in Scotland, 
rhe castle and the chapel form each respectively 
lifferent embellishments to it, and on the opposite 
3ank of the river rises a thick wood that lines its 
sourse. Returning home we were assailed by a ter* 
rible snow storm, and arrived at Edinburgh very 
cold and fatigued. 

Yours affectionately, 
JOHN SHAW. 

Early in the spring of 1803 Dn Shaw left Scodand 
in company with the earl of Selkirk, who was about 
to form a setdement on St. John's island in Upper 
Canada. His lordship has written a work on the 
subject of emigration, from which an extract is pre- 
lerved as an honourable testimony in favour of Dr. 
Shaw. 

^ In this interval an alarming contagious fever- 
broke out and gave no small degree of anxiety, 
by its progress among the settlers. My apprehen- 
sions, however, were relieved by the presence and 
issistance of a medical gentleman,"*^ whom I was 

• Dr. John Shaw, jwnr. now at Annapolis, Mar}'lan<l. 
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fortunate enough to have as my Gcimpaniai) 
whose professional skill was equalled €nAy h 
amiable and humane attention to every class c 
tients. Through his assiduous and unremitted 
tions the disease was soon alleviated; and only 
fatal cases occurred." 

Of lord Selkirk's uniform and liberal kin 
Dr. Shaw often spoke in the warmest terms; a 
the value of his approbation and friendship i 
will doubt who has read his late able work c 
means of defending his country. 

Dr. Shaw bad the charge of upwards of tw( 
dred patients, who were ill of an infectious 
of the synochus type. Upon his arrival at ths 
of the island where his lordship's land was sit 
he found the men very ill, and that they had no 
well attended. The doctor who had them in < 
was an old man of fifty, who, after having bee 
cessively a farmer, a soldier, a parson, a lawyi 
a stocking weaver, and not having succeec 
either of these vocations, betook himself to thi 
ing art as a dernier resort. By feeing the pro! 
two winters he obtained his degree at Glasgow 
spring of 1803. These poor Highlanders wei 
bably his first patients, and they were heartily 
of each other when Shaw came among ther 
requested Shaw's assistance, but they had sc 
been associated two days before they found 
practicable to practice together. They diflFe 
opinion and could not easily decide which i 
yield. Shaw was looked upon as a young ma 
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not regard his associate as an old physician* 
erefbr^e proposed to take the whole trouble 
nself, and his proposition uras readily ac- 
He remained at the setdement about a 
luring which time, such were the beneficial 
f his judicious treatment, that he lost only 
:ients. One of these was a new bom tii&nt, 
d of a different complaint from that with 
e settlers were afflicted.^is humane labours 
.errupted by a letter from his friend lord 
who was about to leave the island; and he 
gly went up to Charlotte Town to join him* 
as getting into the boat in order to repair 
one of the rowers refused to go* This was a 
ose family Shaw had attended during the 
me that he remained at the camp« He was 
his instance of ingratitude, but as he never 
of those who call upon Jupiter when they 
without him, he snatched the oar and throw- 
is coat jumped into the boat. He had twenty 
> go against a head wind, a heavy sea, and 
constant fall of rain. From nine in the morn- 
i seven in the evenings he was thus employed 
any sustenance. When he arrived at the 
was much debilitated, and on the third day 
evcre typhus fever compelled him to remain 
rd. But he was so fortunate as to find able 
assistance in the town, and to the care of the 
surgeon, a native of New York, he attri- 
s recovery, after an illness of about twenty 
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The following letters were written duriag tl 
period of his connexion with lord Selkirk. Thcjra 
present him in a light so truly amiable that itj 

thought proper to preserve them in this memoin. 

■I 

New- York, December 23d, 18fl8| 
DEAR SISTER, 

IT is a long while since I have written to yoi 

but you cannot reasonably blame me for it, fctfitl 

much longer since you have written to me. If ^ 

memory serves me aright, the last letter tbatlril 

ceived from you was written while I was at Tui 

and came to my hands at Gibraltar. . During my i9 

sidence in Scotland you have not once favoured 

with a line. This has not been kindly done, nfl 

have you been mindful of your promise. In Serf 

land they call America the land of forgetfulneps, 9^ 

you are determined not to be an exception to w 

general rule. Well, be it so. Be as forgetful asj^ 

please; but since even the philosophers of GuIIivcs 

flying island were roused from their mediutiooi 

their flappers, let this letter serve to" awaken yott ^ 

a few moments. Write an answer to it, and thc*^ 

you please, forget me until I send you another. To 

serious, I earnestly wish you wopld write to m^* 

aria just arrived in this city after so lon^ an absci 

fr^^«i home; and having done what perhaps I ouj 

nc^ttohave done, I am anxious to know hoW' 

Co :^dact has been approved at home. I have no c 

re^pondtut to inform ^^ ^^ ^^® opinion of 

frl ^nds unless you will ^^ ^^'» certainly none to vA 

I e::^an apply with so it^^^ Vtopxiety. How has 
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father received the intelligence of my engagement 
with lord Selkirk? and does it meet his approbation. 
Do you know what Dr. ShaafF has said of it? and do 
you know (you certainly must know) whether I 
have given any offence to the subject of the inclosed 
letter? Do not neglect to give me all the news you 
have relating to this point, and to the opinion of the 
chancellor's family in general. I assure you that I 
am but ill at ease in my mind, and I beg that you 
would immediately sit down with your pen in your 
hand to satisfy me. In this state of uncertainty I 
should dread to approach Annapolis, and yet nothing 
stands more forward in my wishes than again to 
visit it. Assurances of a friendly reception in your 
next letter will I hope remove all my fears. At any 
rate, whether you have good or bad news to com- 
municate, write to me, and write quickly. 

Desire Mr. Green (with my compliments) to set 
me down as a subscriber to his paper, and send it by 
post. You shall soon hear from me again, and mean- 
•hile believe me 

Your affectionate brother, 

JOHNSHAW,jimr. 

H 
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New- York, April 25th, 181 
DEAR SISTER, 

I AM SO firmly believed in Annapolis to be 
unfaithful correspondent, that it is perhaps aim 
too late to attempt to regain my character, and i 
present absence of three weeks without writing v 
perhaps be considered as a proof of the justice 
the common opinion. In extenuation I have to pte 
that I have until a few days since been in expec 
tion of returning again to Annapolis, as I found k 
Selkirk about to set off for the city of Washingb 
but a letter that he lately received renders his p 
sence there unnecessary, and we shall soon dep 
for Albany. Indeed, the badness of the weather 
the only thing that now detains us here. -Harasi 
with posting about from place to place, I have n 
grown very lazy, and feel a loathing to embark a 
new voyage, although there is nothing that pe< 
liarly attaches me to this spot. I wish that we wi 
once fairly started hence, and the spell would tl 
be broken; and when I get to the western wood 
shall then have leisure enough to sit still and r 
myself. We go up the North River by water, ani 
promise myself great entertainment from the voyaj 
About fifty miles above this the river passes thrdu 
the mountains or highlands as they are called fo 
distance of sixteen miles, and the scenory is said 
be the most interesting in America. But what lu 
w6 buckskins and yankees to do with scenery of s 
kindf No nation under the sun have less ta^te fo: 
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than the Americans, and I should be stigmauzed as 
deficient in patriotism were I to show myself dif- 
ferent from my countrymen. 

To return to matters of business. When I left 
Annapolis I forgot to pay a debt (a very common 
case in this world). I owe Mr. Welsh two dollars 
and a half for the hire of his horse, I wish you would 
desire Tom to pay it and charge it to my account 
current. 

Write to me soon, and direct to Niagara. Let me 
know whether Mr. Hanson's family are reestablished 
in their health, for when I left them they were al- 
most all sick. 

When I arrived here I found in my pocket book 
a letter for Mr. Thomas, which I had received 
among some letters for Halifax and therefore forgot 
it while in Baltimore. I put it in the post and hope 
it has been received. 

Farewel. In spite of my silence and the blotting 
of this letter, believe me. 

Your affectionate brother, 

J. SHAW, junr. 

New York, December 7th, 1803. 
DEAR FATHER, 

YOU have been a long while without hearing 
iVom me, and I fear it may have produced some 
anxiety. You have probably seen in the papers an 
account of lord Selkirk's arrival in Boston two months 
tigo, and will have wondered at my silence. But at 
that time I was not able to write a letter. A nervous 
fever with which I was seized soon after my arrival 
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in the island of St. John, wa^ then upon m 
was not sufficiently recovered to leave that p 
fore the end of Octoben Crossing over int 
Scotia I proceeded over land to Halifax, ai 
waiting there three weeks before I could get 
portunity of a passage, I arrived here in 
days in the packet. In a day or two I shall 
up to Albany, but hopie to come southwan 
middle of the winter. 

In Halifax I was agreeably surprised to tnret 
^;entleman to whom I had letters, a native el 
pdliff.. He is a sehoolfeUow of lord SeHnrk^s 
of his most intimate friends, and is a brothei 
Mhs Stewarts of Lenden Town. From hr 

■ 

ct9ved every attenrCion that covAA render Wfy 
that town agreeable. We were both g^ad to 
countryman so unexpectedly; for though 
heard from lord Selkirk that I was from Ms 
he did not know ^m what part untfil I In 
him. He was in Annapolis in the year Ifi 
asked me a great many questions about his a 
tances thete, whom he seemed to rememb 
much iaffection. Among the rest he inquire 
captain Stewart. Mr. Stewart practises the 
HalifasPi He is the king's solicitor-general fc 
Scotta, and ranks as the first of his profession 
province. He wishes to hear how his sisti 
(Mothers are, and I have promised to write 
If then you could give me any news about th< 
I will transmit it to him. 
I have Uy this time perfectly recovered my 
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and consider the fever that I had as a seasoning to 
the climate, such as I experienced on my return to 
America in 1800. 

This will be delivered to you by Mr. Stapleton, 
who tells me that he will probably pass through 
Annapolis in his way to the southward. He is a na* 
tive of Scodand, but at present resides in New York. 
I was acqu^ainted with him in Edinburgh, and found 
him a sensible young man. He will perhaps be able 
to give you more news about me than I could com- 
prise within the limits of a letter. 

I remain 

your affectionate son, 

JOHNSHAW,junr. 

My best respects are due to my mother-in-law^ 
and I beg to be remembered to all who inquire after 
me. I have not yet forgotten that I am an Annapoli- 
Un. Mr. and Mrs. Neth have my best compliments. 

J. S. 

Burlington Beach on l4ake Ontario, May 26, 1804. 
DEAR SISTER, 

MANY of my correspondents have complained 
of my not sending them any letters; but perhaps you 
may complain with more reason that though I often 
Bcnd you letters, I seldom write to you, and will say 
that the present letter is little better than a blank 
wrapper, containing little worth reading. Perhaps 
80. Indeed I know very litde that I can write worth 
leading when I vrrite about myself, and of what else 
cin 1 write at present? The falls of Niagara and all 

H2 
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their wonders you shall have when I am one 
within twenty yards of the slatehouse: in th 
while I shall let ihem roll quietly on amoi 
woods. As to myself I am here on the last i 
civilization, and tomorrow shall proceed thro 
Indian country. Our first day's journey win I 
Mohawk village, thirty miles west from this 
diink I sfasdl need no painting to look as m\ 
an Indian as the best of them, for I am ali 
sunburnt as you would wish to see. Such a 
American suns. When I was kScotchmanliv 
look something like a christian, but this vile 
has quite spoiled my pretty face. ^^ Oh whs 
was there, my countrymen!" After this I si 
no more opportunities of writing until I i 
Detroit, which as we go a roundabout will 
he some time. 

Yours truly, 
J. SI 

York, Upper Canada, August 10 
DEAR SISTER, 

ABOUT six weeks ago I received yoni 
the 14th of May, which had been forwarc 
Niagara; but being then in the midst of the 
had no opportunity of writing to you. I h 
two months resident at lord Selkirk's place, 
the very farthest settlement of the w'hite peo 
country, and environed on all sides by thi 
It is upon the north side of lake St. Clair, 
miles beyond Detroit, on the edge of an o\ 
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t consists at present of two loghouses and a few 
ents. On one side, at about two hundred yards dis- 
ance are the woods, and on the other an extent of 
ipen land without a tree for twelve miles, when you 
:oikie to the lake. This plain has not so much as a 
bush growing on it, and is so perfectly level that I 
do not believe in all this extent there is anyone spot 
that is a yard higher^than another. The greater part 
of this is full of marshes, and in order to get at it we 
were obliged to wade through them. The road {or 
rather the way; for there was no road) was so bad 
that all of us (seven in number) were repeatedly 
thrown by the horses plunging in the mud, and we 
were at lajst obliged to dismount and drive them 
before us for nearly sixteen miles, two of which 
were knee^deep in water. From this description yoa 
may suppose that the place is not the most delightful 
in the world. Those indeed who are farmers talk in 
raptures of the richness of the soil, but it has no 
charms for me. The land is as flat as a table, and 
the prospect of course as dull as a Dutchman could 
wish for; and to eke out the catalogue of its per- 
fections, I believe that its match cannot be found for 
aguea, musquitoes, frogs, and ratde-snakes. Of the 
latter, three hundred have been killed this year 
withip a mile of the house. I am not however the 
worse for the journey, and (excepting twenty four 
hours' fasting on the bank of the lake for want of 
provisions) have met with no disagreeable occur- 
rence. Even this last I am not sorry for, as it has 
only served to let me know what it was to have a 
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good appetite. Perhaps you will say that was uane- 
cessary. 

Farcwel! 

your affectionate brother, 

J. SHAW, junr. 

In the early part of the year 1 805 Dr. Shaw returned 
to Annapolis, and commenced the practice of physic 
in connexion with Dr. Shaaf. In this situation he re- 
mained during two years. In February 1807, he 
married Miss Jane Selby, a lady to whom his heart 
had long been pledged. In consequence of this union 
it became necessary to seek some more extensire 
field than a village practice afforded. In his native 
town he could enumerate many friends to whom he 
was warmly attached; but his mode of life was toil- 
some to an excessive degree, and the profits he 
derived were scarcely worthy of consideration. He 
hesitated for some time between Georgetown and 
Baltimore, but at length decided in favour of the 
latter city. 

* " By the blessing of St. Chrysostom I am at pre- 
sent in a fair way to quit this place, and to become a 
resident in Baltimore. Already the genius of the 
place seems to inspire me, and dollars, turnpikes, 
banks and water stocks, dance through my brains in 
mingled confusion. The whispering angeh^ that 

* Letter 54tb January 1807, Annapolis. 

f This word, which signiftes botli a coin and a messenger, 
jilso furnished a pun to Dr. Downe. 

Judges are Gods, and he who made them so 

Men should b« forc'd t».t]iem to go 

By means of angtlt. Sat. V. 
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Dmpt my golden dreams, have again called my 
bention to our reverend patron, and urge me to 
Lert myself in this, the only way that is open to my 
i^money'-making temperament. As I am therefore 
I great haste, and in no less need for our Saint's 
iisiance, I hope you have not forgotten our plans, 
it will soon be ready in the litany, Sancte Chry- 
Ukme! ora pro nobis. 

<^ I have examined the college library and find 
m^ valuable books in it. There is an edition of 
Ekfyisotftom in twelve volumes, three of which are 
llttiDg. There are also St. Austin, St. Jerome and 
^ Hilary: Socrates and Sozoman*s histories, both 
'liable books. Also the works of Sir Thomas Pope 
hMmt, who gives a life of every classical author 
Mn Homer down to Bacon; and also the Testimoiu 
kor. Erudit. concerning each of them. He has • 
'od deal about our Saint, among whidi is a curious 
^imen of the difference between the opinicms of 
>«i written for the public and those which they 
ofess in private conversation. J. C. Scaliger, in 
^ wfitings, has extolled Chrysostom in the same 
•Uner that every body else has done: but in the 
>digeriana, published after his death, we find these 
Wb, '* C^Stoit un orgueilleux vilain — // Stoit extle^ 
a tnMtoit d€ VHre; and {entre nous) I cannot but 
If agree with him." 

This letter alludes to a plan which was then con- 
Qplated by Dr. Shaw and the friend to whom it is 
Iressed, of publishing a translation of the sermons 
the eloquent archbishop of Constantinople. A 
cimen of this translation from the pen of his 
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•associate, or, as it is termed, by Shaw in the 
just quoted, a ^^ puff-preliminarif'^ may be seen m 
Port Folio, 10th January 180r. 

In a country like this, the translation of t 
folio volumes is no light undertaking for two y 
adventurers, who, though not insensible to 
*'^ still small" whispers of honest fame, are obliged 
provide for the day that 'is passing over them* 
sermons of the christian priest of Antioch aie 
inexhaustible treasure of eloquence the moot 
geous, and of principles the most sublime 
exalted the orator to the highest station in the chi 
ef Constantinople with the unanimous and uosoU 
eonsent of the court, the clergy and the- people, 
he had previously prepared himself for the e 
of its important functions, by relinquishing the 
tice of the law and an austere penance of six 
secluded from the world. "^ 

But pursuits of a more important nature 
it necessary to abandon the project; and the ^' 
mouth" of the divine was forgotten in the chami 
of disease and the employments of the forum. S 
after his arrival in Baltimore, Dr. Shaw,after a wandp 
contested election, was chosen one of the physicitfi 
to the dispensary, and in the following year profeMfll 
of chemistry in the college which was establishd 
about that time. In the act of incorporation of tU 
college, Shaw is styled doctor of medicine. This tf 
a mistake, and an explanation of it may afford soflit 
amusement to those who do not profess implid 
veneration towards the Solons of our country. Th 

• Vid. Gibbon's Hist. 
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was drafted by Dr. Shaw, and he added the 
rs M. D. to the names of those gentlemen who 
i entitled to that distinction by a regular diploma. 
he list there were some, who, like Shaw, were 
' licentiates, and their names were inserted with- 
iny addition. But while the clerk of the assembly 
reading the preamble, a member who happened 
ecognise a friend among the licentiates, inter- 
Eed him to observe that ^^ he did not know why 
— — should not as well be an M. D. as Dr. 

- and Dr. -, &c. and he therefore proposed 

Dseirt these letters after his name. No one could 
lain the reason, and all the licentiates in the bill 
ft became doctors of medicine^ by act of assembly. 
n the beginning of the year 1 808, Shaw caught 
lin consequence. of being engaged all night in 
king some experiments in chemistr}"^, in which it 
\ necessary to immerse his bare arms frequently 
:old water. It brought on a pulmonary complaint, 
ler which he laboured during the spring and sum- 
rof thatj^ear. 
xk the autumn he sailed from Baltimore to 

« 

arleston. South Carolina, in hopes that a warmer 
Date might restore to his wasted frame its wonted 
our. His last letter is written (12th November) 
the eve of his departure, and is an evidence of 
opinion which he entertained of his own situation, 
lontains his directions respecting some matters to 
ch he wished his friend to attend in case of his 
lise. This melancholy event took place on the 
1 of January 1809, on his passage from Charleston 
he Bahama Islands. 
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The species of poetry in which Shaw chiefly deligpbt*. 
ed and excelled, is that which reflects more honour oil 
the heart than the head; which displays the warmtk 
and tenderness of feeling, and all those amiabil 
qualities of the mind, which excite in the reader noT 
merely approbation of the verse but affection for the! 
author. The influence of the season upon the 80iil|! 
has been acknowledged by some and derided bf ] 
others, as the fumes of vain imagination. Yet diSj 
great critic who thus ridicules the dependent spirit rf] 
the poet who sung the fall of man, has himself talked . 
of " an hour propitious to poetry •" That there are 
such hours, that the powers of invention are morej 
obedient at one season than another, must be bc* 
knowledged by all who are in the habits of compo«| 
sition. The mind as well as the body may becoDMJ 
the victim of lassitude or occasional dulness* Non. 
semper arcum tendit Apollo. This was the opinion of 
our author, and he derived it both from reason and 
sensation. In his earlier days he delighted to seek 
an hour of solitude and silence, for he possessed that] 
exquisitely keen sense which teaches the eye in afin^ 
frenzy to roll^ and drowns the imagination in thoso 
delicious reveries, which, like the visions of the lovet^ 
lead only to etherial worlds. 

Endowed with nil that nature can bestow, I 

The child of Fancy oft in silence bends j 

O'er these mix'd treasures of his pregnant breast 
With conscious pride. Fiom them he oft resolve» 
To frame lie knows not what excelling things, 1 

And win he knows not what sublime reward i 

Qfpraiae and wondet. MfiMuk. 
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iut though feelingly alive to all the pleasures of 
ition, his judgment was ripe and sound. He 
^ht with great correctness; he reasoned with 
method and perspicuity, and was early re- 
ible in detecting the weakness or seizing the 
igth of an argument. An accurate observer of 
ipassiona and habits of man, he was very adroit in 
ing his conversation to the capacity of others; 
many might quit his society without any idea of 
depth of his classical erudition, or the extent of 
philosophical researches, though all would per- 
re his readiness on every topic. 

a physician he was universally regarded, by 
who are more competent judges than the 
of these memoirs, with a degree of respect 
is not usually attained by young practitioners. 
never hesitated in quitting the reveries of soli- 
)j or the researches into classical lore, to penetrate 
abodes of misery and poverty, and mitigate the 
ti^ncy of disease. He was not one of those affect- 
philanthropists who shed a tear over a dead ass, 
lie the sufferings of a deserted wife are regarded 
lout a sigh. As his heart was kind, his exertions 
prompt, cheerful and disinterested, 
f'l have thus performed the melancholy though 
casing duty of narrating the life, and describing 
character of one whose memory will long be 
srished by those to whom he was known. It has 
done with a feeble and some may add, a partial 
id; while others will think that truth would have 
lorized more brilliant colouring. If it be ever al* 

I 
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lowed to the biographer to escape the ahackk 

reason, and borrow the hues of fancy to embc 

his picture, the writer of these memoirs mm 

pardoned if he endeavour to exhibit to the wa 

captivating picture of a man, who, with no otha 

than that which he derived from his own sti 

made himself the wonder and delight of all 

knew him. It is a just tribute to his memory to 

that no one ever applied to him in vain for infai 

tion. Even on the abstruse questions of law, wl 

they depended upon general principles, the wntt 

these memoirs, a mere tyro in his profession, 

knowledges with gratitude, the advantages whid 

derived from the clear and discriminating min* 

Dr. Shaw. His life afforded a melancholy illustra 
of the remark, 

** Slow rises worth by poverty depressed.** 

Yet it has not been written in vain if it servi 
convince the waivering and irresolute, that the the 
path of life is to be travelled with a persevering sp 
and that in every situation a quiet conscience is 
only source of happiness. It is of little consequc 
that plenty empties her copious horn, or pleai 
weaves her captivating garlands, if the favourit 
fortune cannot meet the lonely hour of reflec 
with a tranquil mind. Peace rules the breast w^ 
reason rules the way* The days of the pilgrimag 
Shaw were few and evil, but his nights were nc 
disturbed by the visions of vice. The seeds of vii 
were early sown in his mind, and they were 
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n to a churlish soiL Although difficulty and dis- 
adntmcnt constantly crossed his path, yet tempta- 
never seduced him from it. With toil unwearied, 
spirit undismayed, he pursued his wearisome 
ney, and if his life had been spared, it may be 
rted, without the imputation of partiality, that 
exertions would have been crowned with a re- 
A alike honourable to himself and his country. 

Peace to the memory of a man of worthy 

A man of letten» too! ^ 

His Sun is set— Oh rise some other such. Cowper. 
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THE VOICE OF FREEDOM. 

AN ODE. 
Written in the year 1795. 

HITHER tyrants do ye hastef 
kitfaer press your murd'rous bands? 
ly, with hostile fury,' waste 
:eful unoffending lands? 
Has not blood enough been spilt? 
Are ye not deep enough in guilt? 
thus with horrid arms ye urge your way 
»' scenes where death and carnage hold their 
reign, 
le- orphan's cries, the captive's clanking chain, 
(ll'd by envious hate and cursed love of sway.- 

lere'er your hated steps you bend 
force and murder take their way, 
lames the peaceful cots ascend, 
clouds of carnage blot the day. 
tho* with victory elate 
banners now in air displayed 
delusive hope create, 
:long the transient scene shall fade. 
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Lo! what new armies now appear! 
What mighty chiefs provoke die warl--^ 
'Tis justice's cause the world alarms, 
And all indignant rush to arms* 
See heav'n-bom fary sparkle in eadi eye. 
And iir'd by freedom's wrongs, revenge! rey 
they cry. 

^^ Thou who, from Alpine summits sprung, 
Dost roll thy silver current, strong 
With mazy course, thro' distant lands 
Where oft have struggled hostile bands; 
Rhine! thou again shalt hear the roar 
Of batde bursting on thy shore, 
Again shall blood thy crystal stain. 
And corses strew thy shores again* 
France shall the voUied thunder deal^ 
Oppressors shall her li^ht'nings fee}« 

The murky storm fierce Vengeance guide, 
With dark Confusion, and chill psdlid Fear, 

And Death's grim form, with Terror by hit 
Shalt with his bloodstain'd sword hang o'er 
trembling rear. 

^^ Ruin on that miscreant fall 
Who would nations dare enslave! 
Freedom nature gave to all; 
All an equal share should have. . 

Sons of Freedom snatch the sword! 

Quick! revenge your country's woea! 

Soon shall heav'n your toils rewmrd: 

Soop the bloody scene shall dose* 
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Then shall with mild Peace return 
Plenty, (rom her bounteous horn 
Scattering with a lib'ral hand 
Countless blessings o'er the land. 
Pale-ej^d Affright of haggard mien. 
And Slaughter in his crimson car. 
No more shall in these fields be seen, 
But speed their rapid flight afiar. 

'^ Tyrants, who with lawless mig^t 
Thus provoke the bloody fight. 
Tremble asyour doom ye hear! 
Tremble as revenge draws near! 
LiO, on yon ensanguined plain 
Thousands upc^ thousands slain!. 
Ye are guilty ojf the .deedt 
Ye those thousands caused, to UeedL 
Where yon smpking ruins lie, . 
Hark! what curses seek the. sky! ■ 
All of lawless force complain: 
Shall those curses rise in vain? 
Justice, lo! with iron hand 
Swiftly leads the tortYmg band: 
Horror^ ever screaming wild; 
Keen Remorse, Guilt's vengeful child; 
Pining Pain; corroding Care; 
All at her command* appear. 

*^ All the psigeantry of state, 
All that gratu}eur can create. 
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Cannot sooth the troubled miiidi 

Nor the wounds of conscience bind. 

Ye in vain the feast prepare; 

Hope not for a solace there! 

Tho' the loaded boards invite. 

Ye but sicken at the sight: 

Pleasure vainly bids you stay j 

Ye with loathing turn away; 

When your wearied eyes ye close, 

Dreams shall break your short tepose ; 

Inspir'd ghosts shall then arise. 

Rousing conscience with their cries: 

Gather'd in a dreadful band, 

Round the midnight couch they srtattdt, 

And with harsh discordant dgr :. . . 

Bid refreshing sltimbers fly» " ^ ' 

Tyrantsf this your certsun fiite: 

These the ills that on yon wall. 

Lo! the furies qukk pursue: ' 

Bid to Fortune's smiles adieu.^ ' , 

Thus over Flandrian fields, aloft in air. 
Fair Freedom, bui^ting from the realms of day, 
While ruthless tyrants urged th' embattled war, 
Pour'd forth indignant her prophetic lay. 
Oppressors listen'd to her with dismay; 
Proud Frederick gave his hopes of conqvest o'er; 
Th' inspiring notes thro' air quick wing'd their ws] 
And sounding to old ocean's utmost shore, 
Bade Freedom's sons arise and slav'ry be no more. 
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SPRING, 

WEITTEN AS ▲ COLLEOB'eXBRCISE. 

rf climes Peruvian, where, while wintry storms 
ound the pole, his happy seat he makes 
er the blest retreat of Quito's vale 
oicest gifts he sheds^ see Spring return! 

I stem Winter slowly yields the year, 
ing still to go; oft he returns; 

: attack with sullen force renews; 
t retires, till by the genial warmth 
ebus forc'd he quits the frozen plain, 
Siberian deserts wings his way, 
embla's shores with ice eternal bound. 
) bursting headlong from the ridgy top 
igany, swelPd by melting snows, 
sand torrents pour with rapid gush 

II impetuous o'er the delug'd plain; 

ere, congeal'd by northern blasts, the streams 
ound in icy chains, awhile they stop, 
abate their speed; still gathering force. 
, press'd by the flood's superior weight 
id mass gives way: hoarse roars the stream, 
oUow noise the crashing fragments fly, 
ep ton'd thunder stuns th' astonish'd ear. 
ho' the wintry blasts have fled, the year 
ubtful seems, nor wears the face of spring, 
ast A He's stars the sun has drove 
, quick verging to the northern goal, 
o'er the eastern wave the growing light 
Is us his approach; diverging streams 
ly purple from the horizon shoot 
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Till aether mingles in one general blaze. 
Hark, how the tuneful dwellers of the aii* 
In one grand chorus hail the purple dawn 
And sing their matins to the God of day! 
With loudest notes in social troops combin'd, 
The blackbirds tell their ecstacy of joy; 
In softer strains the redbreast joins the song; 
And grateful music greets the blooming Spring: 
But chief the warbling miniic* of the woods 
With ever changing note renews^ his lay. 
And echoes back the concert of the grove. 

But see from southern climes, with* patiicnt fligbti 
The swift-wing'd swallows come; for many a league 
In their long voyage thro* the air upborne. 
Rejoicing now they wheel along the plain 
In mazy circles, now upon the stream 
They skim and lightly brush the ciftling wave; 
Now borne aloft they join the gen'ral choir, 
And sportive twitterings fill the liquid air. 

Nor these alone Spring's genial influence provej, 
All nature owns his pow'r; all nature smiles. 
Now are the fields in gayest mantles drest 
Of sprightly green: the woods again are seen 
With all their long lost leafy honours crown'd. 
The tawny oak in dark brown pomp appears. 
And soars majestic o'er the lessening grove: 
The next in grandeur, but at distance next. 
Its early foliage the blue poplar bears; 
The nodding pine waves graceful to the breeze; 

• The Mocking-bird. 
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\nd midst the sylvan scene of dusky hue 

rhe beauteous* dogwood spVeads its whitening bloora. 

Now scattered o'er the earth with hand profuse 

The painted works of Flora's pencil rise, 

With vivid hues to shine the garden's pride. 

Or breathe their fragrance thro' the woody wild. 

Here lilacs put their purple clusters forth, 

There hyacinths a grateful scent diffuse 

And Iris' rival* spreads her thousand dyes. 

On the aequester'd' riv'let's mossy brink 

The modest viUet grows; contemn'd the seats 

Of pompous pride raagnificendy vain. 

fBut why delay 's the rose? why yet deny 

Her wish'd for presence to the smiling year? 

Haste then, O haste, thou sweetly blushing flow'r. 

Haste and aiford us thy nectareous sweets. 

No more stern Boreas rules the troubled sky; 

No more th^ wat'ry clouds o'erwhelm the plain; 

But gentle zepfiyrs wait with anxious care 

To fan thy bosom in their wanton play. 

let me now my wand'ring steps direct 
To where the orchard sheds a sweet perfume, 
Or where the sweetbriar grows, or where the scent 
Of od'rous sassafras extends around, 
To catch their fragrance floating on the gale. 
If here I stop, or if my steps advance. 
Still wheresoe'er I turn new charms appear, 
New graces in each tree, each shrub arise, 
Created by the enliv'ning pow'r of Spring. 

* The tulip. 

t This p;iss:igc, respecting tlic rose, is tnm&hitccl fioni C H: - 
mire. 

K 

1 
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TRANSLATION 
OF DR. JORTIN's EPITAPH ON HIS CAT. 

THE vigour of my days now past. 
And sickness Cirging sore, 

I, gentlest puss, am forc'd at last 
To seek the Stygian shore. 

With smiles Proserpine, awful queen, 
Thus greets her trembling guest, 

*' Enjoy Elysian day serene, 
" Enjoy eternal rest." 

But, Empress of this silent shade! 

If I deserve thy care, 
Grant me one night to leave the dead 

And range the upper air. 



That while I prompt my master's dream 
These words my faith may prove, 

" Thee e'en beyond the doleful stream, 
" Thy faithful cat shall love." 



Ill 



VERSIFICATIONS OF OSSIAN. 

OSSIAN'S ADDRESS TO THE SUN. 
Fran the poem of CaKhon. 

THOU that revolvest resplendent on high, 
As round as the shield of my fathers in war! 
hence, O Sun, are thy beams which illumine the 

ftky, 
*What sources eternal thy glories prepare? 

bou comest abroad and awakest the day, 
In the awful effulgence of majesty drest: 
t thy presence the dim twinkling stars fade away,. 
Cold aind pale sinks the moon in the wave of the 
west* 

ait thou thyself roUest for ever alone: 

^hat companion for thee in thy course shall we 

find, 
he oaks of the mountains by storms are overthrown; 
The mountains themselves to dof ay are consign'd; 

le swell of the ocean decreases again; 
The moon hides her horn and is dark in the sky; 
U thou, thou alone, dost unalter'd remain, 
For ever rejoicing in glory on high. 
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When the skies with the loud rattling thunder resound, 

And the dark lowering day the fierce tempests d^ 

form. 

From thy clouds thou look'st forth while thy glory 
around 
Thou sheddest, and smiling dcridest the storm. 

But Ossian no more shall thy brightness behold, 

Vain to him are the splendor^ thy face which invaCi 
Whether morn on the clouds spreads thy tresses of. 
gold, 
Or thy last trembling beam gilds the gates of the 
west. 

And perhaps thou like me art allotted to die, 

' The light of thy beams shall ere day be withdrawOf 
'Midst thy clouds thou in darkness inglorious shak 
lie, 
Nor heed the importunate calls of the dawn* 

Exult then, O Sun, in the strength of thy days; 

Dark and cheerless is age as the moon's feeble ligh^ 
When thro' the black clouds stream her pale gleam- 
ing rays, 

And mist wraps the tops of the mountains in night* 

When o'er the wide heath the chill north winds blo« 
strong. 

Nor aught does the course of their fiiry restraioi 
The wandering traveller hastes cheerless along, 

And shrinks from the blast in the midst of the phut 
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TO THE EVENING STAR. 
aONOS OF 8ELMA* 

DAUGHTER of descending night, 
Beauteous is thy weltcrn light; 
From behind the darkening cloud 
Thy unshorn tresses stream abroad, 
And stately thro' the silent sky 
Rolls thy azure course on high. 
Fair light to Ossian's soul unfold. 
What dost thou on the plain behold? 
The winds have ceased their stormy roar; 
The murmuring torrent sounds afar; 
The rocks dash back the roaring main; 
With feeble wing across the plain 
The humming-flies their course pursuej 
Say, fair light, what dost thou view? — 
But I see thy parting smile; 
Thou dost linger but awhile; 
The waves around with joyful care 
Haste to bathe thy lovely hair. 
Silent Star of Eve, adieu! 
Bid my soul its light renew. 



K 2 
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TO THE MOON. 



BEAUTEOUS daughter of the skj 
Lovely shines thy face on high; 
As thou dost in sileni^ roll 
Placid quiet fills the f oiiU 

As thy eastern beams ascend 
Countless stars thy course attend; 
The clouds their glittering skirts display, 
And brighten to thy silver ray. 

• 

Daughter of the silent night! 
Who can rival thy mild light? 
The stars with envy turn away 
And sicken at thy flood of day. 

When thou dost hide thy lovely head^ 
And darkness o'er thy face is spread, 
What unseen path dost thou pursue? 
What other regions dost thou view? 

Dost thou in sorrow seek relief? 
Hast thou like me thy hall of grief? 
Have they who with thee cheer'd the even 
FalPn from their azure course in heaven? 

Yes they have fallen, fair light, and thou 
Dost often bid thy sorrows flow. 
Thou too at last shall leave the sky, 
Nor longer radiant roll on high. 
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Then when thy darkenM form is hid, 
They, who with shame before thee fled, 
The stars, shall rule the glimmering night 
And gladden at thy faded light 

But now while full thy beauty blooms 
Nor age with cank'ring tooth consumes, 
Cloth'd in the brightening splendor rise 
And spread thy glories o'er the skies* 

Burst, ye winds, the envious cloud; 
Bid night's fair daughter shine abroad. 
That the rough mountains may be briglit 
And foamy Ocean roll in light. 



^ 
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rbtrospection: 



AH why 80 far! so quickly gone? 
Have the bright days of pleasure flown? 
Where are the scenes so gay that smil'd 
And cheerM my bosom when a child? 
To wonted thought my soul retires, 
And fondly seeks her old desires, 
Which once alone by fancy fram'd, 
As every moment's wishes claiin'd, 
Spontaneous came in variant throng, 
And bade the hours glide soft along. 
But now no more these formrs appear; 
Cold Reason holds her empire there, 
And as she spreads her sober sway, 
See Fancy her restraints obey. 
'Tis thus we pass the morning dream, 
And meditate the shining scene 
Which fiction offers to our eyes: — 
We wake, and straight the vision flies* 
Ye happy times unharm'd by care! 
Ye youthful days for ever fair! 
Ye scenes where sprightly pleasures dwell! 
Farewel, for ever! Oh farewel! 
Through darker paths I take my way. 
Where dangers and where doubts disma]^. 
And anxious fears my peace molest. 
And hope deludes the eager breast. 

Since then, O Time, thou bid'st me leave 
All that these fleeting moments give. 
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Nor longer will the days remain, 
When Fancy held unbounded reign. 
Oh dpnot this one boon refuse, 
StiM leave me Friendship, and the Muse! 



e»E TO CURIOSITY. 

I 

HITHER Nymiph witK ea^r «ye! 
Hither Curiosity! 
Hither haste, and bring along 
With Fancy, Resolution strong, 
And Labour to his purpose true 
Until all things he subdue. 
And let at distance meet behind 
Reflection sage with Wisdom join'd, 
Thy vagrant footsteps still attend 
And with pleasure knowledge blend. 
I know thee by thy glancing eyes 
From the deep centre to the skies, 
** By the wings that grace thy head," 
Thy pinions from thy heels outspread, 
By thy robe loose to the'wind, 
And by that step that marks thy mind. 

Led by thee I oft have stray'd. 
What time the day's last gUmmVings fade, 
To view the wonders of the Bky 
And mark'd the Pleiads shine on high, 
Observed the Bear's nocturnal round 
Circling through the blue profound, 
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Or 5een the star of Hesper bright 

Gild the growing gloom of night. 

Oft, when Morn her charms displays, 

I rise to view the orient blaze, 

Or following thy footsteps, tread 

Jocund o'er the flowery mead. 

And now through gloomy woods we go, 

Where the tall tree's lofty bough, 

Shooting proudly to the skies, 

An impervious shade supplies; 

Now across the far spread plain . 

Quick my anxious steps I strain; 

Now upon the rising ground, 

I view the landscape stretch'd around; 

Now where rolling torrents sweep. 

Swift we cross the craggy steep. 

Where Danger sits with rugged brow 

Frowning o'er the depths below* 

Nought my hasty steps restraint, . 

Swift I^speed across the plains, 

Swift I speed, nor make a stay 

While thou, Nymph, dost lead the way. . 

Led to many a distant land 
By thee, the trav'Uer quits the strand, , 
Quits his country and his friends, f 

And the parting bark ascends. 
Now where icy mounts appear 
See the bold advent'rers steer; 
Where while the gelid north winds sweep, 
And raise to storms the swelling deep, 



■« ( 
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Lo, frozen by their stern commands, 
In act to fall the billow stands! 
Southward then they spread the sail; 
For thee too slowly blows the gale; 
Thou sweepest now the boiling wave 
Which does Afric's windings lave; 
And now, (long past the burning line) 
The Crosiers^ in the zenith shine. 

Goddess of descent divine, 
What barrier can thy steps confine? 
Though the lofty Alps oppose 
Rough rocks crown'd with constant snows, 
The Alps themselves thy course invite, 
Pregnant still with new delight. 
Up the steep ascent we climb, 
'Till on the mountain top sublime 
We view the prospect stretching wide, 
Long plains' and hills in gloomy pride. 
Where yon cave's broad mouth extends. 
And the darkening road descends, 
I see thee point my downward way- 
Goddess, I thy will obey. 
Now see the distant light recede. 
Dimmer still at every tread! 
Far we legve the cheerful day 
To view what scenes these deeps display; 
Where dull Silence holds her reign, 
fncompass'd by her solemn train. 
Where never since the world began 
Echoed yet the steps of man. 

* A constellation near the south p^Ve. 
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-Now no light the cavern knows, 
Save what a feeble torch bestows. 
By which pendent over head 
I view the high arch'd rocks outspread* 
Now in the narrow way we bend, 
Now aloft the roo& ascend; 
Varying colours there I view* 
Glistering in the drops of dew. 
As the flambeau's glimm'ring light 
Gleams along the walls of night. 
Thus led by thee, O Nymph, I go, 
Through these gloomy vaults below; 
For where thou biddest man to stray 
Few dangers fright him from his way. 
E'en where fierce Vesuvius roars 
And the red fiery tempest pours, 
Thou didst inspire the sagef to tread 
While death hung dreadful o^er his head. 

Nor less in secret dost thou love 
Study's calm delights to prove ; 
Often dost thou scan the page 
.Where shine the deeds of every age. 
Or songs of bards in days of yore. 
Or studious sages' modern lore. 
Oft, O Nymph, incline my will, 
When the slow rolling night is still, 
Th' inspiring volume to peruse 
And wise maxims thence deduce, 



* In many subterraneous caves the water oozes throug 
top and hangs there in drops, which, when a light is CJ 
into the cavern, exhibit all the colours of the rainbow. 
t Pliny- 
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Marking the precepts in my niind 
Of the greatest of mankind. 
Come, but banish &r from thee 
Rashness and Inconstancy; 
Let not these thy steps betray, 
But sober Prudence guard thy way. 
Thus, still improving, let me go, 
Till nought more remains to know, 
And kindly on my labours past 
Approving Wisdom smile at last. 
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ADDRESS TO THE EVENING STAB, . 

Written just before the time of its ^Usappearing, Jaly 1796. 

ONCE more beneath thy trembUngrayi 

Hesper! o'er the field I rove, 
PleasM as my steps neglected stray, 

To mark thee and thy train above. 

Now fading in the western sky, 

1 gaze on many a mingled hue; 
I hear the distant kildee's cry 

That bids the dying day adieu; 

The bat flits slowly through the air; 

The fish spring from the dimpling flood; 
The mastifl^'s hoarse note dies afar; 

The night-bird* echoes from the wood. 

« 
• 

And now, quite quench'd each solar beam, 
Deep darkness broods o'er plain and grove 

Save where awhile yonf insects gleam. 
And where thy mild light burns above. 

♦ The whip-poor-will. t The fireflv. 
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But soon, delightful star of even! 

These twilight scenes thy loss shall mourn; 
Thou leavest now the western heaven 

To glitter in the beams of mom. 

I view thee with regretful eye 

As thus I bid thee this adieu, 
Nor find in all the spangled sky 

A star so pleasing to the view. 

Oft have I hailM thy dim-seen light 
When over western woods thy shee^ 

Appear'd, first in the train of night, 
And smilM upon the plain serene. 

Oft have I hailM thy dim-seen light 
When, with Eugenius by my side, 

I rov'd where summer pleasM the sight 
And evening^s mellow beauties ey'd. 

Then pleasure was my constant guest. 
And friendship cheer'd the close of day. 

And, nascent in the purple west. 
More lovely seem'd thy gleaming ray. 

But memory seeks those times in vain, 

For borne to distant fields is he; 
And thou departest, and the plain 

Is left " to darkness and to me.'' 
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What then shall glad my weary eyes 
When thy soft beams I seek in vain, 

Though Jove ascends the eastern skies 
And red Mars holds meridian reign. 

With lisdess gaze each orb I see. 

That pours its twinkling stream of day: 

The thought unweeting turns to thee, 
And mourns that thou art fled away* 

But weak these sorrows, weak to those 
That sadly on the mind attend. 

When, with the past while memory glows, 
I seek in vain the absent friend* 

None here his hallo w'd place supply. 
All meet me with unmeaning smiles; 

A distant coldness ii»each eye 
At which my inmost soul recoils. 

Then let mc shun the thoughtless train 
And melancholic muse along. 

For better far this lonely plain 

Than where gay lifeless idiots throng. 

Here mid the evening " twilight gray" 
Let me my pausing walk pursue. 

And haunt those scenes where swift awav 
My former days of pleasure flew. 
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Amusing Fancy here shall come, 
And paint the past in colours strong; 

And Hope shall point my future doom. 
And cheer the lingering hours along. 

The thought shall still my soul to peace, 
When sad Remembrance g^ves a wound, 

That this ungrateful state shall cease 
And Hme shall run his fated round* 

Eugenius shall again be given 
With me to view the close of day. 

And thou, O Hesper! gild the heaven 
Rejoicing in thy new-bom ray. 
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THE CRICKET. 

SHRILL sounding through the listening mght 
Thy sportive songs my soul deligiht. 
Blithe insect, who so sweetly gay 
Dost pass the midnight hour away* 
While the pale moon, with modest beam, 
Does o'er the plain's wide bosom stream, 
Her rays now lost in yonder wood. 
Now flashing from the heaving flood, 
Now falling on the clouds that rise 
Like snowy mountains in the skies. 
Then thou with merry chirp dost pay 
Thy welcome to her milder day. 
More replete with pensive pleasure 
Is thy plain unvarjnng measure 
Than all the labour'd strains of art. 
That strive in vain to reach the heart: 
For much of music's touching pow'r 
Depends upon the scene and hour. 
Amid the day's discordant noise 
Unheeded were thy simple voice. 
When bustling cares perplex the soul, 
And strong the tides of passion roll. 
But now amid the silent night . 
Thy lays to soothing thoughts invite, 
While Cynthia shines serene above, 
And the white clouds slowly move, 
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While the busy stir is o'er, 
And tumult fills the air no more. 
Still then thy grateful strsun pursue; 
Still jocund sip the falling dew; 
Rehearse thy joys without control. 
And still to rest my anxious soul. 
For care around my aching head 
His gjloomy shadows long has spread. 
Shadows that chase oUivious sleep 
And bid the mourner wake and weep. 
Thee no troublous thought annoys. 
No regret of vanish'd joys, 
But with easy sportive mirth. 
From the window or the hearth, 
I hear thee still thy lay prolong, 
Nor end but with the nig^t thy song. 
Oh that from my sorrows free, 
Cricket, I were gay as thee! 
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SONNET TO AN OLD TREE, 

NEAR ST. John's colleoE} annafolis. 

THEE, ancient tree! autumnal storms assail, 
Thy shatter'd branches spread the sound afar; 

Thy tall head bows before the rising gale, 
Thy pale leaf flits along the troubled air« 

No more thou boast^t of thy vernal bloom. 
Thy wither'd foliage g^ads the eye no more; 

Yet still thy presence and thy lonely g^oom 
A secret pleasure to my soiil restore. 

For round thy trunk my careless chilBhood stray'd 
When fancy led me cheerful o'er the green, 

And many a frolic feat beneath thy shade 
Far distant days and other suns have seen. 

Fond recollection kindles at the view. 
And acts each long departed scene anew. 
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ELEGIAC SONNET. 

rose the sun and ting'd the smiling skies 
I saffron hues, with crimson, and with gold; 
:dst the morn see sable clouds arise, 
all the splendors of the day infold* 
id reverses man's frail life supplies; 
ond hopes yield to pale Misfortune's blow: 
lir-drawn schemes his youthful fancy spies, 
I Fate approaching lays the dreamer low. 

, Walley, 'midst thy generous toil for fame 
:ly snatch'd, the friendly muse shall mourn; 
though no respite could thy labours claim 
due laurel should thy brows adorn, 
hy meed thou shalt not be forlorn, 
ght my feeble lyre can grace thy name. 
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THE INVOCATION. 

YE elves! ye fsuries! who with tripping pace 
O'er many a moonlight green disport, who lead 
Your antic frolics at this silent hour 
Upon the dewy lawn; where your gay band, 
To various tasks directed, labour; some 
To raise the tender shoot and clothe the field 
With its luxuriant growth; others to spread 
The gently sprinkled dew alike on each 
Gay plant or flower; some tooupon the beach 
To deck the sea-shells witli new beauties, mix'd 
In spots or undulating streaks; while all 
Together hasten on the works of spring* 
Ye sprites! be present! whereso'er you be: 
Whether ye plant the bays on Virgil's tomb. 
Or sport on Avon's banks, attepd my call! 
While silence undisturb'd proclaims the hour 
Of midnight present, and the taper's flame. 
Dim through surrounding darkness, casts abroad 
Its dying rays through the thick air, while all 
In deep repose the busy world is laid. 
Here trip with " light fantastic toe*^ while still 
Your musician the cricket frolic sings. 
Ye elves! ye fairies! hear your poet's wish, 
For sure a poet may require that you 
Should listen to his song. Here let your task 
Be speedily accomplished. When sleep 
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as stolen upon Lesbia's eyelids, then 
/ith chorus soft and stealing harmony 
ireatheto her earthis strain, "Fair maid, whom grace 
And beauty cherish, whom good sense adorns, 
'Whom virtue calls her own, though now thou 

sleep'st, 
' While innocence, a guardian angel, sits 
* To watch thy slumbers, yet at this still hour, 
' When wearied nature bids the world repose, 
' There wakes a youth, whose watchful thoughts to 

thee 
' Incessant turn, and in his ardent mind 
'Still views thy much lov'd form. Let then thy 

thoughts 
' Be sometimes bent on him; and, if the sighs 
' Of faithful love can aught avail with thee, 
Let him some portion of aifection claim!" 
^e gentle sprites, the lover's pray'r attend; 
'ell this soft message gently in her ear, 
Lnd whisper pleasing dreams, and mould her soul 
peace, to harmony, to melting love. 
3 may no chilling winds blast the green prime 
f your perennial labours, nor the frowns 
f winter hurt your rising herbs and flow'rs: 
> may the moon unclouded lend her light 
all your gambols by some desert stream, 
r where some ancient oak its branches spreads; 
ad when her light is gone, with friendly torch, 
ill may the glow-worm light you to your homes; 
id still may many a bard rehearse your praise, 
id many a lover give you honour due. 
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LINES 

Written on the wall in the gallery of St. John's CoUegeitfi 
visiting the same after a long absence. 

THOU reverend pile, where erst my careless y(d 

Enjoy M true* happiness without aUoy, 
Where, when engaged in the search of truth, 

To me each added day bought added joy! 
Again I visit thy thrice-hallowHl waHs; 

But ah! how chang'd from what they were befoi 
Each object now some absent friend recals 

Whose well-known visage I behold no more* 
Yet if perchance in future days their eyes 

Should view my fond remembrance here e9q)it 
Oh! let the memory of him arise 

Who bears their image graven in his breast! 
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EPITHALAMIUM. 

HOW fair, how sweet the blushing rose! 

How glorious to th' enraptur'd view! 
As with enliven'd tints it glows 

All glistering in the morning dew. 

By many a soft descending shower 
The beauteous plant is gently fed, 

And many a kind aerial power 

Sheds fragrance o'er its tender head. 

So fair, so sweet, the youthful maid, 
O'er whose warm cheek soft blushes fly, 

Her face in beaming smiles array 'd. 
While love sits trembling in her eye. 

That blushing cheek, love-darting eye, 
That face in beaming smiles array'd. 

Ah happy bridegrpom! thine the joy! 
For thee are all those charms display'd. 

Then, lover, seize the present hour 
That views them yet in all their prime. 

Ere winter nip the blooming flowV, 
And youth and beauty yield to time. 

M 
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THE GRAVEYARD. 

r 

SLOW waves the willow o'er the stone 

That points where sleeps a mother dear; 
Oft have I sought the spot alone 
To shed at ease the filial tear* 
There too a brother's ashes lie; 
And there "^Horatio claims a sigh. 
Though time has brought a slow relief 
To the most poignant pangs of grief, 
Though many a year has ceas'd to flow 
Since first my sad soul tasted woe, 
Yet still, unalter'd by their course. 
Remembrance has not lost her force, 
But leads me oft at eve alone 
Where waves the willow o'er the stone* 

Slow waves the willow o'er the stone; 

The setting sun sinks far away; 
Around the graves with grass o'ergrown 

The cooling summer breezes play. 
The sportive swallows wheel their flight 
Around the green hill's lonely height; 
Scar'd from the shore, the plovers scream, 
And skim along the dimpling stream; 
While from the mid- wood oak afar 
The locust echoes through the air. 

* Horatio Clarke. 
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These scenes affection oft shall view, 
Andpay^the debt to memory due; 
Oft bid me seek at eve alone 
The willow waving o'er the stone. 
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THE SAILOR'S DEPARTURE. 

A SONG. 

[Tune — " The topsails shiver in the wind."—] 

THE rising gale forbids my stay— - 

Farewel my native shore! 
For I must tempt the salt sea-spray, 

And hear the billows roar; 
Or 'mid the battle be laid low, 
Or feel the captive's weight of woe. 

,But though the storm may rouse the main, 
Though loud war's thunders roll, 

The hope to meet my fair again, 
Shall sooth my weary soul: 

And many a sigh and many a tear. 

Suspended, find a solace there. 

Sweet memory, rising to my aid, 

Shall each dear scene renew; 
And bid thy charms, enchanting maid, 

MaHa! meet my view: 
Those charms that did my heart beguile, 
While doating on thy angel smile. 
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Full often when the morning sun 

Leads in the blushing day, 
Full often while the setting moon 

Steals silently away; 
The wand'ring gales that sweep the sea 
Shall bear the fervent sigh to thee. 

But why, thy beauties all to show, 

Do I give fancy room, 
Which round the lone path where I go 

, Extends a thicker gloom, 
And wakens from their transient rest 
The passions that torment my breast* 

For though no dangers I may fear 

From sea or war's alarms. 
Yet coward love still bids the tear 

Flow for thy absent charms; 
Which while I leave to cross the main 
Perhaps I ne'er shall see again. 

Then, lest too high my fond heart swell, 

I'll strive to diink no more- 
Fare wel, my sweetest girl, farewel! 

Farewel my native shore! / 

Farewel each thought I hold most dear! 
Farewel to hope! Farewel to fear. 

M2 
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THE FAITHFUL SAILOR. 

[Tune-^" When my money was g^ne that I gun'd in the wi"] 1 

HOW gloomy the evening! how dark is the sky, 
With storm-bearing clouds overcast! 

The rain in a deluge pours down from on high; 
And the wind whistles shrill o'er the mast. 

Thus while o'er the ocean unfriended I roam, ^ 
Cold and wet by the torrents that pour, 

I sit to observe the wave break into foam, 
Or to hear the wild winds as they roan 

Time was when thus lonely and cheerless to lie 
Would have made me impatient repine, 

And the wish for a calm would have fafrought forth a 
sigh 
From this unresting bosom of mine. 

Time was — ^but it was ere the impulse of love 
Made my heart's hot blood quicker to roll, 

And the charms of Maria had taught me to prove 
Sweet delirium shed o'er the soul. 

As the wretch whom hard nature has stinted of sight 

Sits for ever in darkness forlorn, 
NorcVr hail'd the day-spring with rising delight, 

Nor the mellow moon's westering horn. 
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10 dark and uncheery my bosom remained, x 
To the soft throb of passion unknown, 

?>Jor knew what delight was from love to be gainM, 
Nor cared to think there were none. 

But since first, lovely maiden, thy beauty I knew^ ' 

My warm fancy doats on thy form; 
Mid the dark gloom of night it still dawns on my 
view 

And steals me away from the storm. 

Still then o'er my bosom thy empire maintain, 

And chase every rude passion away; 
For my soul shall not feel disappointment or pain 

While cheer'd by thy delicate sway. 

But while thus in gay dreams I forget that I rove, 
And thy voice in my ears seems to sound, 
awake— »hut ah! 'tis not the sweet sound of love, 
'Tis the hollow wave dashing around. 

ind though to the squI the reflection be dear 
To retrace each fond hour srpent by tne; 

et, ah! my dear love, I still feel the salt tear 
When 1 think that I wander from thee. 
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SONNET. 

Written on passing in ught of the island of St Mary, dne of I 

Azores. 

CiRT with rude rocks, whose foot the ocean lavei, 
While o'er their steep the frequent tempests roan 

St. Mary's! rising o'er the rolling waves, 
The glad eye hails thy mist-encircled shore. 

Fain o'er thy sun-clad summit would I rove. 
Far o'er the sea the whitening sail to spy, 

Or view, recumbent in thy citron grove. 

The ^falcon soaring through the cloudless sky* 

For sure in this so far sequester'd isle • 

Shall simple truth and ancient faith be found, 

Content on every face imprint a smile. 

And care unhallow'd fly this favour'd ground; 

And tranquil hope dispel each gloomy pain 

That haunts the wanderer on the trackless main. 

* From the number of these birds observed about them,thei 
islands have their name, which is derived from a Poriugiiei 
•word. 
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TJalDIUM VITJE. 

^What is life but to wake and to eat^ to eat and to sleep 
^?— And is this worth living for?" 

HOW long shall lazy time around 

His dull unvarpng circle roll, 
Till respite to my care be found, 

And peace and qmetude of soul? 

Till I, the promis'd shelter gain 

Where worldly cares ijo more molest, 

And where reliev'd from every pain, 
Tht weary-laden are at rest? 

Oh, Huler of. my wayward fate! 

Thy guardian hand still let me own: 
Still teach me humbly to await 

Thy fiat as thou will'st it done. 

If 'mid the gloom of night I stray, 
A refuge from the storm to seek. 

Oh frown not on my darkling way, 

But guide me wandering, help me weak. 

Cold, tasteless, in this spot below 
Are all the boasted joys we prize. 

Then bid mejeel the truths I knoWy 
Nor value aught beneath the skies. 
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For if thy favour thou bestow 

Each earthly charm is instant flown; 
The light soul spurns the world below, 

On wild wing fluttering to be gone. 

f 
And though mortality's harsh chain 

Forbid the prisoner yet to fly, 
Thou, Lord! shalt burst her bonds again, 

And bid her seek her native sky. 
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THE AUTUMNAL FLOWER. 
-WRITTEN IN THE ISLAND OF MALTA^ 

AH why, when all the scene around 
Has told approaching Winter nigh. 

When dark November's gloom has frown'd 
And sadden'd all the sickly sky; 

Ah why, soft flow'ret, dost thou dare 
Upon this bleak ascent to bloom? 

Thou com'st amid the dying year 
To waste untimely thy perfume. 

Thou should'st have hail'd the vernal tide. 
When first the green bud cloth'd the plain, 

Or sought the breezy valley's side 
When Summer held his golden reign. 

Then many a morning's sunny sheen 
Had wak'd thee with soft magic spells, ^ 

And many a dewy eve had seen 
Thee close unhurt thy tender bells. 

Soft fostering gales had made their care 
To chase each nipping frost away, 

And murmuring wild bees lingerM hear 
Thy odours all the joyful day. 
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But summer's golden reign is o'er. 
And genial spring long since has flown, 

The wild bees murmur here no more, 
And every tepid gale is gone* 

Already o'er the sea-girt hill 

The blasts that lead the tempest blow; 
And lo! the frighten'd billows swell, 

And whiten all th^ shore below. 

Soft flower, thy fate the Wanderer mourns, 
Who o'er these rocky summits strays, 

While eve with chilling damps returns 
And dims the sun's departing rays. 

Poor flower! before those rays once more 

Shall kindle up the tardy day, 
Thy life, thy fragrance shall be o'er. 

Thy simple beauties die away. 

No sunny mom shall call thee forth. 
Nor evening smile on ^hy repose; ^ 

For dark and cold the coming North 
Bids all thy sh|inking flow'rets close* 

So fades each hope, so fades each joy 
That sanguine youth hadi cherish'd long; 

That with gay thoughts the mind employ 
And prompt the poet's glowing song! 
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For disappointment rules the day, 
And straight the fond delusions flee. 

And shed their bloom, and fade away, 

And shrink, and die, sweet flower! like thee. 

Then die! — ^upon thy hapless state 
The Wanderer shall bestow a tear, 

And musing on the flow'ret's fate, 
Forget awhile each other care. 

" No, stranger! — thy complaint forbear!" 

Methinks a gentle voice replies. 
(Sofdy it steals upon mine ear, , 

And from thy petals seems to rise.) 

" Mourn not the flow'ret's fate; for here 
" No nipping frosts the winter knows: 

" No death of nature blots the year, 

" Nor glittering ice, nor drifting snows. 

" No — in this favoured clime his reign \ 
** Is mark'd with one continual smile: 

*' The young herb ventures forth again, 
^^ Ami life inspires the tjeeming soil. 

*' Behold the ripening orange swell 

" In golden coritour to the view; 
" The vi'let lurks in yonder dell, 

" And drinks unharm'd the morning dew. 
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^' What though with mirk and lowVing doudi, 

^^ That all the moraing sky deform^ 
^^ Pale eve her waning light enshrouds, . 
And chilly gales portend the storm; 
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^' Those threatening gales no winter bear; 

" Those clouds contain no icy store: 
^* With blush as sweet, and form as fair 

*^ The morning rises as before. 

*' I see where all thy error lies; 

^^ Some foreign region gave thee birth; 
^^ Some clime where half the year denies 

^^ Its wonted vigour to the earth* 



*^ Still on that clime thou keep'st thine eye 
*^ Still bring'st its distant prospects near, 

^* And think'st (forgot the change of sky) 
" To find thine own November herci." 

True! gende monitor; aright 

Thou hast my error's cause divinM; 

The spot where first I hailM the light 
Is hence by many a league disjoin'd. 

Full oft I turn the mental eye 

To trace each well-known scene again: 

Full oft by fancy's aid descry 
l^ach shady grove and grassy plain. 
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Acfpss the ocean borne a£ar, 
To every fond connexion lost, 

While pallid pestilence' and war 

Spread horror round my native coast, 

My mind with boding gloom opprest 
To view those shores unlicens'd roves, 

And in those musings seeks for rest; 
For memory lingers where she loves« 

'Tis hence those fond ideas spring 
That bring my soul into my eyes; 

And now that thou hast touch'd the string, 
I feel them in my bosom rise. 

In vain the radiant step of Spring 
Awakes the year ere autumn close; 

No vernal joys now spread the wing: — 
No— -give me to my native snows! 

To these I go. — Farewel, sweet flower! 

Thou rocky, sea-girt isle, farewel! 
Where hostile strangers* strive for power. 

And fear and superstition dwell. 

Yon vessel in the bay below 

To-morrow bears me o'er the foam; 

And some returning morn shall show 
A land of freedom and a home. 

* The siege of Malta was at that time carrying on 
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He said, and from the lonely height 
He tumM and downward bent his way; 

And sought, while darker grew the night, 
The ship at anchor in the bay. 

But many a sun shall seek the sea, 
And many a long, long night be o'er, 

Ere mom returning smile to see 
The Wanderer on his native shore. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM ANACREON. 

ODE I. 

FAIN would I strike the sounding strings 
To deeds of heroes and of kings; 
But fruitless all my efforts prove; 
The chords still murmur notes of love. 

I change and change the strings in vain, 
And raise aloud the epic strain; 
They still refuse the lofty lay, 
And sink to softer sounds away. 

Ye heroes and ye kings^ adieu! 
No more I tune my strains to you. 
Myself, my lyre, to Love belong. 
And only Love shall grace my song. 
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ODE U. 

By nature's bounty arm'd with horns 
The sturdy bull his rival scorns; 
With solid hoofs she arm'd the steed, 
The weak and tim'rous hare with speed, 
The lion with tremendous rows 
Of teeth wide opening on his foes, 
The fish she gave the sea to swim, 
The birds the liquid air to skim. 
Strong sense and courage man obtainM: 
For woman no defence remainM* 
What then for her was decreed? 
— Beauty .'-^Ws fair woman's meed; 
Stronger far than sword or shield; 
All to pow'rful beauty yield: 
And fire and steel are weaker arms 
Than matchless Woman^s magic charmft*- 
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ODE IV. 

On a soft and fragrant bed, 
Of lotus and of myrtle made, 
Let me carelessly recline, 
And mingle pleasure with my wine. 
With a ribbon Love shall bind 
His loose flowing robe behind, 
And fill the sparkling cup that bears 
Sweet oblivion to my cares. 
For life hastens to decay 
Swift as the chariot whirls away; 
Cold in the grave we soon must lie, 
Insensate to the call of joy. 
What folly then to waste perfume, 
And pour libations on the tomb! 
To me rather while I live 
All your balms and odours give, 
My head with rosy wreaths entwine, 
And bid the willing fair be mine! 
For, Cupid, 'till my course be sped 
To mix my revels with the dead, 
I would fain the time employ 
To snatch a transient taste of joy. 
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ODE K. 



As late a youth did proffer 

A waxen Love for sale, 
In haste to seize the offer, 

His price I bade him tell. 

^^ Say, for this boy so charming 
** How much must you receive?" 

In rustic guise he answerM, 
** Just what you please to give. 

" 'Tis not that 'tis my calling 
^^ That I this image sell, 

^^ But that I choose no longer 
" With res^ess love to dwell." 

^^ Then to my hands consign him! 

" (This drachma be your fee,)" 
Cried I with eager rapture, 

" And he shall dwell with me." 

Now then, O Love, illumine 
This bosom with thy fire. 

Or, to the flames devoted. 
Thyself shalt soon expire. 
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TRANSLATION 

P THE TW^MTT-EIORTH SONKET OF ^BTEikKeH. 

£P musing o'er the solitary plain, 

With wandering steps and slow," I move along, 

. shun each path that bids me seek again 

he world's rude clamours and tumultuous throng. 

only here a soft retreat I find 
^here man's kiquiring eyes no more mokst, 
thoughts of vanish'd joy betray the mind^ 
nd blaze each passion kindled in my breast« 

though 'mid woods, and streams, and mountain^ 

wild, 
screen my secret life from mortal view, 
not by mounts, nor woods, nor streams beguil'd, 
till does unceasing Love my course pursue, 
I tracks me to the desert's deepest shades^ 
nd all my unresisting soul invades. 
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TRANSLATION 

ep AN AIK IK JCETASTASIO'S OPERA OF ARTASERSE. 

OF arms and strife the warrior dreams; 

The hunter of the waving woods; 
And still the sleeping fisher seems 

To wander near the crystal floods. 

So I, when wrapt in pleasing rest, 
Borne on the wings of slumber, Sy 

To thee whose image fills my breast, 
Whose name the live-long day I sigh. 
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TRANSLAlTION of a PORTUGUESE ADt. 

THE jutting rocks the ocean laves, 
And soon or late the rocks decay; 

Until with liquid shocks the waves 
Sweep every rugged stone away. , 

Not so those seas of tears I pour, 
Ah cruel! while for thee I pine: 

Those seas of tears but harden more 
That unrelenting heart of thine. 
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KISSES. 

In a company of ladies who were repeating Dean Swift's "h- 
ceiptfor Cwruhip^* it was observed that he had forgotten t» 
mention kisses. This deficiency was supplied by two extem- 
pore* lines of the author; and one of the ladies requesting him 
to give her a copy with the additional couplet, he sent it to her 
accompanied by the following verses. 

WHEN the Dean of St. Patrick's composed his re- 
ceipt 
To court, sigh, and flatter, talk nonsense and treat, 
The ladies quite vex'd and astonish'd declared 
That they could not imagine what ws^s in the bard, 
Who not one single word about kisses had said. 
As if they had nevier come into his head. . 
But of all the dear transports from kisses that flow, 
Say what should a frouzy old bachelor know. 
Who ne'er dar'd the delicate odours to prove ^ 
That breathe from the lips of the object we love: 
Then scorn the dull Doctor's satirical rules. 
Nor heed him, ye fair, when he christens youibols: 
Let courtship and love be the theme of each tongue, 
And take for your tutor a swain that is young, 
A swain who, well pleased your tutor to be, 
Will not limit his kisses to two or to three. 



* The lines were these: 

" Two or three kisses, or two or three score. 

Or, if that's not enough, two or three hundred more."' 
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me, if that office should e*er be my lot^ 
e you that they should be never forgot: 
mdreds nor thousands my kisses should count, 
rhaps a few millions might tell the amount; 
is, if you'll trust me and take my advice, 
e way to be fools, but the way to be wise. 



O 
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THE ACCUSATION OF LOVE. 

ADDRESSED TO MRS. L— -. 

A lady having requested the author to write, and being answere 
that he did not know what subject to choose, told him that si 
had just lost her glove and assigned him that, if he could fin 
no other subject. He fulfilled his task as follows. 

MADAM, in vain you seek your glove: 

'Twas stolen — and the thief was Love* 

The little urchin, ever wicked, 

Swore that at last you should be tricked; 

And though he could not steal your heart, 

Without a theft Would not depart* 

" And £ruly," thought the sly deceiver, 

" This glove will serve to mend my quiver." 

Then oiF he scamper'd to the skies, 

And in some comer hid his prize. 

But soon the hue and cry was given, 

And foUowM close the thief to heaven: 

Though hid so snug the Muses found him, 

And fast in silken fetters bound him. 

Dame Venus when she heard the tale 

Perceived her rosy cheek grow pale. 

And came in haste all b^th'd in tears 

That for her son bespoke her fears. 
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Half chok'd with sobs of bitter grief, 
' She begg'd in vain for his relief; 
And ofFer'd e'en her doves so handsome, 
If she could but procure his ransom. 
To this they gave a flat denial, 
Declaring he must stand his trial. 
They said the little wicked creature 
Had been the greatest thief in nature; 
His tritks and rogueries were so grievous 
No monkey could be more mischievous: 
And for his doings of this sort 
They vowM they'd bring him into court. 
So, deaf to all that she could say, 
They bore their prisoner away. 
On earth they have just now alighted, 
And of those crimes the God indicted, 
** That from his very earliest youth 
" He always was a foe to truth, 
" Intrusted secrets still revealing, 
** And that he ever would be stealing. 
*' His sceptre first he stole from Jove, 
*' Her girdle from the Queen of Love; 
" He stole a spark from Mary's eyes, 
" That in a blaze set all the skies; 
" From Delia's lips he stole a kiss 
" Replete with hope and honied bliss; 
" He stole the frown from Chloe's face, 
*' And left a gay smile in its place; 



I 
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" And t'other day, with subtle art, 
" He stole a vagrant poet's heart: 
*^ And lastly this same prisoner. Love, 
^^ Has stolen Mrs. LI— ds glove." — - 
The merits of this cause to try 
Sole constituted judge am I: 
The Muses gave me my commission 
To hear the case and give decision. 
In order to complete this errand. 
To you I issue this my warrant, 
That you forthwith a jury summon 
To try this foe to man and woman. 
And since the ladies all insist 
That none but they shall form the list, 
'Twcre best to give a brief direction 
That may assi^ in your selection. 
Let no soft maid with downcast eye, 
Whose bosom heaves with many a sigh, 
Nor her whose spirits, ever gay. 
In mirth and frolic lead the day. 
Be of the number: But beware 
Of Delias and of Chloes there. 
Their tender hearts, too well I know. 
Hold commerce with the wily foe. 
And giddy youth with soft entreaty 
Would move their melting minds to pity; 
The prisoner, Love, would be acquitted. 
And justice of her due outwitted. 
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But muster of Old Maids a jury, 
And give the culprit to their fury, 
Ten thousand pounds against a shilling, 
That they will hang the little villain* 



02 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE WANDERBK. 

AN UNFINISHED PO«M. 

To relieve the tedium of many a vacant hour while sec 
from the world on the coast of Barbary, the author 
menced this poem. The object of it was to exemplify i 
idea which he then entertained, that genius was totally i: 
patible with prudence, and that superior abilities were 
excuse for extravagance and irregularity. The fallac 
pernicious tendency of this sentiment have been long e 
to him, and on his return to civilized society the poem w 
only discontinued but the greater part of it was dest 
The following extracts comprise almost all of it that i 
remaining; two of which will be found of a diflTerent 
from the rest, for the recitative of the blank verse was 
times interrupted by smaller pieces in rhynie.* This ir 
tion however is not without a precedent. 

I. Character of the Wanderer. 

FULL early did his infant bosom beat, 
And every heart-string dance to hear the lyre 
Struck by a poet's hand: full early too 
Did himself venture with unskilful touch 
To wake the sacred chords to native strains 
Of mirth, and life/and joy; and inly pleasM 
At his performance, gave a conscious smile 
Self-approbant, and pausM; — and raised again 
The wild song varying as caprice inspired; 

* The Autumnal Flower, page 143, is one of these. 
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And ceas'd again, and cried exultingljr 
•* I am a poet too!'* —Delightful days! 
Never too oft remember'd, ne'er recalPd 
To view, but straight ye shed a brighter gleam, 
Transient indeed, upon the drooping soul; 
And fancy once engaged Joys to roam 
O'er every scene, and once again renew 
The times so sweedy but so quickly past. 
And rapt in dulcet dreams, forgets the world 
And all its idle toil; well pleas'd to trace 
The beauteous vision 'till she thinks it true 
And present to the eyes; until awak'd 
To dull reality, she looks around 
Unjoyous, disappointed-— views the scene • 
That now appears with sadly listless glance, 
And strives in vain once more to close her sight 
Upon its gewgaw pageantry, and once more 
To slumber o'er her long bet eav'd delights; 
And turning from the tasteless scenes around 
She mourns for every youthful vanished joy. 

To riper years advanc'd, more serious toil 
Engag'd his studious care, with Paean's sons 
EnroU'd, 'gainst fell disease, and pain, and death, 
To wage a dubious war; to raise the weak; 
The low and fainting mortal to restore 
To happiness and health; to give such joy 
As saints in heaven may envy when we snatch 
The sinking parent from the arms of death, 
And give him rescued to the warm embrace 
Of his fond children and his faithful wife; 
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Yet trembling lest their joys agsun decay 
And smiling tearfully* — Full many a day 
Has \tfd him to the lone, obscure abode 
Whcrr. poverty; and pain, and misery, 
Retire forlorn to lay them down and die; 
Nor did he part unblest that here his hand 
Had haply minist'red to other's woes 
Some comfort: and him oft the night has seen 
Watching the restless pillow of disease. 
Or to hot fever's parchM and shrivell'd lips 
The cooling cup administ'ring. Him too 
The tardy midnight hour has often left 
SeducM from sleep to pore upon the page 
That holds the records of the healing art, 
Fir'd with an ardent zeal to gain the skill 
That ranks its owner with the truly great. 
And next to God the patron of mankind* 

Yet often would he steal aside to sip 
Intoxicating draughts of the sweet fount««» 
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A SLEIGHING SONG. 



I^HEN calm is the night, and the stars shine bright. 
The sleigh glides smooth and cheerily; 

And mirth and jest abound, 

While all is still around. 

Save the horses' trampling sound. 
And the horse-bells tinkling merrily. 

But when the drifting snow, in the travellers face 
shall blow, 
/And hail is driving drearily. 

And the wind is shrill and loud, 
Then no sleigh shall stir abroad. 
Nor along the beaten road 
Shall the horse-bells tinkle merrily. 

» 
fiut to night the skies are clear, and we have not t6 
fear 
That the time should linger wearily; 
For good-humour has a charm 
Even winter to disarm. 
And our cloaks shall wrap us warm^ 
And the bells shall tinkle merrily. 
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And whom do I spy, with the sparkling eye, 

And lips that pout so cherrily; 

Round her neck the tippet tied, 
Ready in the sleigh to glide? — 
Oh! with her I love to ride, 

When the horse-bells tinkle merrily. 
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MOORISH SONG. 

COURIER, take for me a letter, 

To the Lady whom I prize; 
Tell her I more dearly love her 

Than the light that glads my eyes."**" 

' Anna! Anna! I beseech you, 
By the love you bear your son, 

Haste to mount upon your palfrey. 
Come to me, and come alone! 

. To my house, and to my gs^rden. 

To the Coja'sf garden come! * 

I will meet thee there my Anna! 
I will bid thee welcome home. 

This the house, and this the garden, 
Where the tuneful birds repair. 

Where waters from the jutting fountain 
Scatter coolness through the ain 

was not easy to avoid, in this line, a similarity to a verse 
)''8 Bard. The original says simply " more than my eyes." 
>ja literally signifies a secretary, but it is a title applied to 
great officers at the court of Tunis. 
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To the house and to the gartcn, 

^To the mansion of repo^T 
Welcome, Anna, my beloved! 

Welcome,© thou Mashing rose." 
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MOORISH SONG.* 

WHILE the cheerful music sounded, 
While the careless dance I trod, 
They had dug the grave to hide me, 
* They had plotted for my blood. 

Past the garden and the fountain, 
Past the path is my abode^ 
Far, alas! too far, the city; 
Murderers are upon the road. 

his song is called * Under the Trees.' Whether this title is 
iptive of the place where the scene is laid, or is the name 
tune* I do not know. 
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MOORISH SONG. - 

TELL me, sea of Susa! tell. 
If oa your banks my love does dweU; 
My love, whom well you might have knowit) 
With eyes so dark and eye-brows biown. 

'Twas firom my window firs^t I spied 
My love as^past he chanc'd to ride: 
In gayest colours was he dressM, 
With crimson trews and yellow vest. 

Before my friends, dear youth! I seem 
Thy worth but little to esteem; 
But in my heart, (could'st thou but see) 
I languish, and I die, for thee. 
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MOORISH SONG. 

SHARP as fire's barning smart 
Is the pain you give my heart; 
. But how have you that heart beguilM? 
And who has taught you so much art? 
For you as yet are but a child. 

Do not behind the lattice hide, 
But let the window open wide, 
And cease to play your wanton wiles, 
For this is Lent's most solemn tide,"**" 
And still you spread your artful toils. 

In the original, ' for this is the month of Rpmadan.' 
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TO DELIA. 

HAUNT not thus the eye of sleep^ 
Thou object of my nightly dream! 

Tinge not with distress more deep 
Yon baleful planet's angt-y gleam. 

Nor when day shall rule the sky 
Let thy dreaded fonh be seen; 

Fly, thou fatal vision, fly, 
Be as if thou ne'er had'st been. 

And yet— thou art the form belov'd, 
Ere grief obscur'd my changeful day; 

Which many a glow of transport mov'd, 
And prompted many a lively lay. 

And still I love thee — and for the# 
Affection's fondest tear is shed; 

Still beats my heart's quick pulse to see 
Thy image hovering round my head. 

But if one hope its bloom disclose 
'Tis instant nipp'd by grim despair, 

Who points to nought but future woes, 
And tells me I have lost mv fair. 
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I fly! thou form of her I "love! 

ice thou can'st bring me nought but pain; 

ime shall evepy doubt remove, 

id hope and joy be in thy traiA» 



P2 
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TO THE VIOLET. 

SWEET flower, that on tlie fountain's side, 
Impartest fragrance to the air, 

To cull thee, in thy lowly pride, 
Oft shall the youthful bard repair. 

The winds that bear thy sweets along 
To kiss thee, stay their course awhile, 

The bees around thee, frequent throng, 
Departing fraught with honied ^)oil. 

Thy rural charms to all are dear 

Who hate the garden's flaunting train^ 

And thou shalt Mary's bosom grace, 
While gaudy Tulips sigh in. vain. 
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IMITATION 

OF THE SEVENTH IDYLL OF M08CHUS; 

O HESPER, golden light of love! 

Gay glory of the azure night! 
While lonely and astray I rove, 

Assist me ivith thy friendly light. 

Superior far thy lovely ray 

To all the stars the sky contains; 

The moon alone with brighter day 
Amid the nightly myriads reigns. 

But she her tardy light delays, 

Nor heeds the wandering lover's care: 

Oh shine then with a brighter blaze, 
And guide my footsteps to the fair* 

No midnight robber courts thine aid. 
No pallid murderer greets thee now; 

But led by love, I seek the maid. 
The object of my fervent vow. 
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ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANf SISTER. 

WITH raptur'd heart and smiling eye 
The mother view'4 her little pride. 

And future fancied scenes of joy 
To bless her favourite's life descried. 

Revolving years seem'd fled away, 
And now her darling child appears 

Mature in age to be her stay 
And sooth a parent's tender cares. 

Ah do not thus with ardour vain 
The ways of future fate explore!— 

Erase those pictur'd scenes again—- 
Thy little pride is now no more! 

Sleep, lovely innocent, in peace! 

But grief pervades thy mother's breast, 
Who lets her silent woe increase. 

Forgetting that thou art at rest. 

Oft shall the bosom swelling high 

Proclaim the mourner's secret pain. 
And many a wishful, deep drawn sigh, 
' And many a tear remember Jane. 
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AN ANSWER 

tTo a Catalogue of Gentlemen, supposed to have been i^Titteo by 

Miss — of Annapolis. 

NCE poetry lately has been much in vogue 
^ us try to unriddle the new Catalogue; 
It for sake of his feelings, we'll not name the first, 
ho with such a sad disposition is curst, 
ost truly the auth'ress the picture did draw 
henshesketch'd the bad poet, from poor Dr. Shaw, 
id when she the finical Merchant would show 
ic world one and all, cry out Mr. Mun**e, 
le traveller can suit Mr. J*#***8 alone 
id that Wil*****n shuffles his feet is well known, 
ad lastly, well pleased, shall the writer attend 
) own the just praises of Maynard, his friend, 
lus having reviewed the six beaux as they pass 
turn to the Ladies, let 's hold up the glass, 
id if it should give a true representation, 
t them not be offended at their situation. 



MISS MARY LLOYD. 

FORM'D to fill each heart with love^ 
With angelic grace to move. 
See her thro' the mazy dance 
With bewitching air advance^ 
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Every gazer's eye attracting, 
Each admirer's soul distracting. 
Wheresoe'er her eyes she turns, 
Each youth with fiercer passion burnt, 
And'Venus' self might quit the skies 
With her to strive for beauty's prize. 



MISS MARY GASSAWAY. 

WITH softer form, with milder air^ 
More sweetly, but less brightly fair; 
Strong attraction in her eyes 
The place of fiercer fires supplies. 
While her cheeks with varying glow 
Each passion of her bosom show. 
A feeling heart, that bosom warms, 
And sweetness in her manners charms. 



MISS ELIZA JENNINGS. 

BUT say, what Nymph, now meets my view? 
Chloe, it is surely you. 
Xight she trips along the way. 
Ever pleasing, ever gay. 
Dimpling cheeks and sparkling eyes 
Many an unwary heart surprise* 
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MISS ***** «««*#. 

>W again we turn the glass, 

t a rlifFerent figure pass. 

3 whose cultivated mind, 

Lth strong self-taught sense comhin'd 

:eds not the aid of vulgar rules 

lat only serve to fetter fools. 



MISS ANN HIGINBOTHOM. 

^£ at last the maid rietum'd 

r whose absence lon^ we moum'd; 

ith graceful air, with shape genteel, 

ith heart another's woes to feel. 

ith face as fair as youthful May, 

id once the gayest of the gay. 

It, tell me, Laura, whence that sigh? 

hence that tear that dims thine eye? 

lat eye, that erst with piercing ray, 

Lve new radiance to the day. 

i! that envious cloud refnove 

It it beam again with love, 

;t joy its former place resume, 

ad banish far that sadd'ning gloom. 
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MISS JANE SELBY. 

BUT while the rest in beauteous throng, 

Gay, and lovely move along; 

Why does Delia, still delay 

Her modest graces to display? 

Why does she her smiles deny? 

Blushing beauty, tell ma why. — 

Timid fair one, do not fear, 

With theirs thy virtues to compare; 

They arfe lovely it is true. 

But Delia thou art lovely too. 

Though retir'd the vi'let grows. 

Though half seen the budding rose, 

Are they therefore less admir'd 

Because half seen, because retir'd. ' 

Though thy faithful glass may show 

Rosy cheeks, and neck of snow, 

Yet no glass can e'er impart 

The image of thy gentle heart. 

No malignant passion there 

Ever ventured to appear. 

But softest tend'rest thoughts alone 

There fix their everlasting throne* 
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HOPE. 

LONG, long, has fleeting Hope^s gay powV 

Forsook my pillow of repose; 
And over each slow passing hour 

Her shadows, Disappointment throws. 

Fond Hope, no more thy rule I own; 

Too well I know thou dost beguile; 
Thy flattVing prospects soon are flown. 

Thou stabbest with a friendly smile. 

For once I bow'd the suppliant knee. 
Some favours at thy shrine to gain; 

And many an eager vow to thee, 
Deceiver, I have form'd in vain. 

I thought the world was good and fair, 
I thought it formed for love and joy; 

But soon I found that grief and care 
Each pleasure in the bud destroy. 

Then traitVess hence! nor tempt a heart 

That all thy empty aid denies; 
For where thy fond dreams claim a part, 

Contentment from the bosom flies. — 

Q 
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But say, what clears the cloud away 
That hung till now upon my sight? 

Why beats my pulse with quicker play? 
Why glows my bosom with delight? 

I know what makes these clouds retire, 
Why with new warmth my bosom bums; 

Joy lights again his genial fire. 

For Delia smiles, and Hope returns. 

Hope, I shun thy paths in vain; 

Too strong, too dear thy breathing vow! 

1 feel thee throb in every vein, 
With fervour never known till now. 

I yield to thee — ^forgive the verse 
That rashly thy dispraises bore; 

For how should I thy charms rehearse? 
Sweet Hope! I knew thee not before 

Then charm me with thy dulcet voice, 
With views of bliss my cares beguile, 

And paint a thousand opening joys, 
That promise in my Delia's smile. 
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TRANSLATION 

OF ONE OF CHARLOTTE SMITh's SONNETS. 

ROSCIDUM jam ver sua dona Acres, 
MoUibusq: herbis gramine et virenti 
Miscuit, collis, rediens, amani 

Culmina circum; 

Frondibus gaudent tenerisq: fagi, 
Pastor et lotus petit alta montis 
Strata serpyllo nemora; atq: fruges 

Leniter imbres, 

Nutriant. Felix nimium ah! colonus 
Nulla cui mentis vetat atra cura 
Carpere optati peritura cito 

Gaudia veris: 

Sed labori laetitiseve dedita 

Flora; nee torquent dolor, aut futuri I— -> 

Magines vanae, excutiunt nee sdmum 

Corpore somnum. 

Ah mihi dulcis referet dies quid 
Ver ubi rura iet melius nitere, 
Gaudiis nee tunc vacua, ut diebus 

Hisce, solebant! 
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TRANSLATION FROM BONEFONIUS, 

TO A LADY WITH A RED AND A WHITE ROSE. 

FLOWERS of various hues I send, 
The rose of red, the rose of snow; 

Let each a different lesson lend. 

That thou thy lover's state may'st know. 

Well from the white rose may'st thou learn, 
How pale his cheeks with sorrow's smarts 

And in the red thou may'st discern 
The flame that preys upon his heart. 

Not when the vernal zephyr breathes, 
Nor when the virgin snow-drop springs, 

Or mom hi&r crown of lustre weaves. 
The muse to me her influence brings; 

• 

And mirth no more awakes the tale. 
No more does hope the strain prolong, 

And even sweet pity! thou dost fail 
To wake the echo of my soilg. 

Yet slumbers not the vocal shell. 

But rises to its airiest strain, 
Whene'er at eve in yonder dell, 

I meet the dark eye of my Jane. 
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Then trembles every willing chord, 
In praise of her, whom I adore; 

And love imparts to every word 
A woe it never knew before. 

But soon I leave the unfinished strain, 
And faintly sounds each languid string; 

For while upon her charms I gaze, 
I heed not that I ought to sing. 



Qa 
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IMITATION OF PETRARCH, 

WRITTEN AT THE PALLS OF KIA6ARA. 

(Solo e peoaoio i piu deserti campi.) 

FROM distant lands a wanderer came^ 
And fondly seeks a refuge here; 

But in his breast still glows a flame, 
And in his eye still gleams a tear. 

In vain he views the rushing floods 
In hopes to lull his cares to sleep: 

In vain he seeks the wildering woods 
In hopes that there he shall not weep. 

The waters from their solid seat 

May hurl the struggling rocks away; 

The forest in its green retreat, 

May shield him from the solar ray: 

Yet cannot wash away the pain 
That to his inmost bosom clingsj 

Yet cannot guard his throbbing brain 
From thought that bitterest anguish brings 
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For though from native scenes remov'd, 
To these far northern climes he flies, 

Each object he once dearly lov'd 
Recurs incessant to his eyes. 
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THE CAPTIVE, 

COPIED FROM A SCRAP OF PAPER, WITHOUT A TITII. 

WHERE Missisipi's rapid wave 
Rolls the gloomy woods among. 
With daundess soul a warrior brave, 
Condemned to death by hateful foes^ 
Began his awful funeral song, 
Bound to the stake where curling flames arose. 

Around the pile the savage throng 
With pleasure on his torments gaz'd, 
And strove his sufferings to prolong 
And check'd the mercy of the blaze. 
They watch'd to see him writhe with psdn, 
They listen'd for his bursting sigh; 
But courage prompts hhn to defy 
Their deeds, and bids them watch in vaiir> 
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LINES, 

ssed to a lady who had written in the author's pocket-book, 

•' Svjift at a 8had»v)/" 

" SWIFT as a shadow!"— didst thou say?— 
The truth of the rei^ark I own: 
For, though I linger here to-day, 
To-morrow comes, and I am gone. 

But, tho' I like a shadow flee, 

A better doom I fain would claim; 

And if in swiftness we agree, 

Qe our remembrance not the same! 

r 

For when-the sun deserts the sky, 
Or light clouds float along the wind, 
The shade shall from the dial die^ 
Nor leave a single trace behind* 

So light to pass, so soon forgot. 
Oh tell me that I shall not be! 
Sometimes remember'd be my lot, 
Tho* far I go beyond the sea. 

And as the vanished shade returns. 
Though for a while it disappear. 
So while each morn's fresh lujtre bums 
Friendship shall waft my wishes hete* 
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LINES 

ON 8BBINO A CROSS WORN ON A LADT'^ BRBA8T. :' 

MYSTERIOUS symbol! oft with fervent care 
Hath meek devotion lowly bow'd the Icnee, 
Breath'd with warm sighs the intermingled pray'r, 
And trac'd the sufferings of her God in thee. 

But here unhonourM and unknown thou art: 
These ancient rites our coldet faith denies; 
Nor longer clasps thy image to the heart. 
Nor bids thee awful o'er the altar rise. 

Yet claim once more thy honours, and again 
Shall prostrate crowds thy matchless pow'r obey; 
For, though no more religion prompts thy reigo, 
Yet beauty rules not with less potent sway. 

On Delia's bosom borne, that sacred shrine 
Shall all thy wonted sanctity restore— 
Woe-worth the man that feels not warmth divine, 
Nor suppliant kneels, sincerely to adore! 

For in that bosom where thou lov'st to dwell, 
Soft peace, and truth, and innocence reside, 
And modest meekness finds her fav'rite ciell, 
And gay good humour, to good sense allied. 
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Iiat seat of bliss thy custom'd homage keeps, 
.nd, reverent at thy presence, I incline; 
or ever pilgrim press'd thee to his lips 
/'ith half such rapture as I will to mine. 

m^ mystic talisman! thy post maintain; 
nd let that fragrant shrine thy influence prove, 
ree it from every trace of care or pain, 
.nd guard its tenant from the traitor love: 

'r, should some secret passion nestle there, 
i^ith friendly magic blunt its pointed sting; 
•et not one anxious doubt the mansion share, 
»u^ peace o'ershade it with her downy wing! 
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SONNET TO DELIA. 

'TWAS not the liquid lustre of thine eye^ 
Nor thy fine fonn, to which might ill compare 
The * bending statue, nor thy glossy hair, 
Nor thy cheek ting'd with health and beauty high, 
Nor yet thy honied lip, nor those bright rows 
Of pearl, thro' which thy breath more fragrant flowSf 

Than balmy Zephyr when he wooes the May, 
That won my heart: for beauties I have kjiown 
That almost equall'd thine, and have not lov'd! 
It was thy gentleness my bosom mov'd, 
Thy heart to feel for others' miseries prone, 
Thy converse sweet, and (unaffected) gay. 
These shall endure when other charms are past, 
And while these shall endure, so long my love shall 
last. 
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The bending statue that enchants the world." Thorn- 
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TO THE NEW MOON. 

AH, stay awhile thy silver horn! 

That hastens now so fast away, 
Adownthe western pathway home, 

Closing^ the rear of parting day! 

Sweet queen of heaven! thou canst not find. 
In all thy daily circtied course, 

One who more fSeels within his mind 
Thy soft persuasive beauty's force. 

Thou canst not find in all thy way 
One who more loves thee in bis soul: 

Then why doet thou so quick away 
From me thy ulver crescent roll? 

Thou goest o'er the lonely deep. 
To waste tby^ beams upon the tide. 

Where only sea-bom monsters sweep. 
Unheeding of thy radiant pride: 

Or on some woody mountain's head, 

Canadian wilds shaU drink thy ray. 

Where savage panthers prowling tread. 

And savage men mere fierce than they: 
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Or on the long Atlantic shore. 

The realm of trade thy view shall greet, 
Where busy labour plies the oar, 

And josdes in the crowded street. 

Unhonour'd and unnotic'd there 
Thou shalt illume the pallid sky:— - 

Then why to these dull sons of care, 
Bright queen! dost thou so quickly fly? 

Do these allure thee to the west? 

Dost thou prefer these scenes to mtl 
Nor can a poet's woe-fraught breast 

Claim any privilege from thee? 

The idlest of the idle train. 

The meanest too with heart forlorn, 
He pours to thee his lonely strain. 

And gazes on thy parting horn. 

He hails thee as a well known fiiend, 
A friend of past and better days; 

To thee his fond affections tend; 
His sad heart lightens in thy rays* 

But not for man's wea^ plaints her laws 
Shall constant nature e'er suspend. 

Nor stop th' unintermitting cause 
Whence planets in their orbits tend, a 
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Ah no! — ^Tho' once a hero's tongue 
Bade thee on Ajalon stand still, 

No wandering poet's feeble song 
Can stay thee on thy western hill. 

Unmindful of his ardent pray'r, 

Thou shalt thy steady course pursue, 

And to each clime alike shalt bear 
Of life and joy proportion due. 

Oh could I moimt and soar with thee 
Far, far above this world of care! 

And sailing with thee o'er the sea, 
Look down upon the nether air! 

Enfranchis'd from its earthly load. 
My raptur'd spirit should aspire. 

And in thy pure serene abode. 
Forget each fear and each desire. 

Then, as upon the mimic sphere, 
We'd trace each river's waving line, 

Each gloomy wood, or desert drear. 

Each long-drawn mountain's craggy spine; 

And view where Europe roll'd beneath. 
Her plains to despot pow'r resign'd. 

Her streams so late distain'd with death. 
Nor sigh to leave the scene behind; 
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And where old Ocpan roU'd below 
In billowy pride his wide eiqianse, 

Mark how his swelling waters glow, 
Wlule mellow moonbeams o'er them dasce 

Or there, perhaps, we shall survey, 
While o'er their bark the sea*spray flies, 

Unhappy men who long for day,— 
But day on them shall never rise! 

Still westward in our course we glide, 
And to our view the land af^ars. 

Once the lov'd source of swelliiig pride, 
Still lov'd— *buc ah! the soorce of tears; 

That land whence order slow retareSf 
And headlong faction rears her chum; 

Where Freedom kindled patriot fires. 
But Commerce quendi'd the rising flame. 

Yet tho' the bud of trade it be, 
No &rther would I wish to roam; 

It still has many charms for me. 
For 'tis my country-**-'tis my home* 

And liberal nature there has spread. 
To sooth the feeling mind, her stores; 

Green groves there nod the lofty head. 
And windine waters wash the ahores. 
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And there, more worth than groves or sdreams. 

The living life of beauty shines: 
From" many an eye its lustre beams. 

And many a heart its force refines. 

There, 'midst the rest one maid is found. 

For whom with joy I'd quit the skies- 
She whom my heart to love is bound; 
Whom reason and affection prize. 

And though with thee secure I range 
Along the blue star-sprinkled plain, 

'Tis Beauty bids me wish to change. 
And lures me back to earth agaun.— - 

But, ah! I dream!— No starry plain 

My weary wandering foosteps tread- 
No native land appears again 

Beneath, in varied prospects spread. 



No once lov'd beauty cheers my sig^l 
But while I cast my eyes around. 

Yon castle on the rocky height 

Tells me I tread on Scottish ground.'— 

Go, then! — and from this troubled breast 
Its vain regrets, its wishes bear— • 

Go! give thy glories to the west! 
Gof— >while the Wanderer isurries here*— > 

R2 
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And thou wilt find one litde spot, 
Where busy trade does not intrude. 

By pompous art almost forgot. 
But lov'd by musing solitude* 

When o'er that spot thy rays shall stream, 
Roll not unheeding thro' the sky! 

Steal gently down one brighter beam; 
And let it glance on De^s eye! 

That eye, responsive to thy light, 
Shall tremble with a brighter ray; 

For well she loves to woo the night, 
When thou thy crescent dost display* 

And often, when the young and gay 
Crowded the lustre-lighted room, 

She, not unmark'd, has hied away 
To hail the twilight's dusky gloom. 

And often shall she thus be seen. 

When thou shalt in the west be found, 

And by the wonted pillar lean. 

Where twines the honeysuckle round* 

Let then no clouds obscure thy face, 
. When she shall to thy sight appear. 
But one mild blue the welkin grace. 
And silence rest upon the air. 
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For, wbBe to lonely muting gpiren, 

Her thoughts to former dmys may flee; 

And 'mid the pleasures of the even, 
Perhaqps— that she may think of me. 

Then, could the skies a message bear, 
Each wandering fire that rolls above 

Should whisper to her listening ear 
The truth that still Hove! Jlave!-^ 

But how should'st thou my Delia know? 

And who is she, the maid so dear, 
For whom I bid my numbers floif , 

And weary evening with my pray'r?--- 

Oh! thou wilt know her, should'stthou spy 
A maid that meekly moves along. 

And shrinks from the obtrusive eye. 
Nor mingles with the giddy throng. 

But though unconscious of her power. 
None with my Delia may compare; 

For she is sweet as spring's first flower. 
And 'midst the fairest she is fair.— - 

And thou wilt know her— -for thou oft 
Hast seen me fondly by her side. 

With stolen sighs and whisper soft, 
A suitor to her vir£^ pride. 
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Oft when Ay ra}^ iUum'd the dome 
That near her mansion rose to view, 

With secret step I left my home 
To meet my love so fair, so true. 

To tell my tale of love I came: 

Nor she disdain'd to hear me speak; 

But sometimes bwn'd a mutual flame, 
While night half hid her blushing cheek. 

And when above the southern tree 
Orion's starry baldrick shone. 

With sweet reproof she chid ray stay, 
And gently wam'd me to be gone. — 

These times are past, — and prospects drear 
And dark, and sad, before me lie,— - 

And though Orion rises here, 
Orion glides unheeded by. 

For now ten times thy radiant horn 
Has glitter'd on eve's forehead high; 

Ten times to full perfectidn borne, 
Thy orb has waned in the sky; 

Since far from Delia, far from love; 

Far from my native Severn's strand. 
Lonely and comfordess I rove,— • 

An exile in a foreign land.-— 
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Go! then — and from this troubled breast 
Its vain regrets, its wishes bear!— - 

Go!— give thy glories to the West! 
Forlorn and sad I tarry here.— 
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FAREWEL TO EDINBURGH. 



Ah who does not love, when the sweet spring is Deir,| 

To hear the lark hailing the day newly born? 
But, maidens of Edinburgh! when ye appear, 

We heed not the spring nor the music of mora. 
Yes! ye are dear to me, maidens of Edinburgh! 

Ne'er from my heart shall your memory die. 
But ah! while I think I must leave you to go afar, 

Sorrow distils the big tear from my eye. 

O'er the frail bark while the wide billow rolls. 

Darkness and death upon every hand; 
Or thro' the thick wood, while around the 
howls, 

Far from my friends, in a wild desert land; 
Then shall I think of you, maidens of Edinburgh, 

Fruitless regrets in my bosom shall glow; 
While busy fancy unceasing, shall bid appear 

Scenes of delight that no more I must know. 

And when brighter days shall again shed their beams 
on me. 

Home and its comforts display'd to my view, 
Kind love and friendship domestic restored to me, 

Sweet hope adorning my prospects anew; 
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1 I think of you, maidens of Edinburgh! 
t remembrance my bosom shall swell; 
I the thought, o'er the wide ocean wandering, 
n for the maids whom I now bid fareweL 
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SONG ^^ 



Written for and sang at an entertainment giTen at Annapolii^ to fint I J 
George Mann and Dr. Harwood, of the U. 8. nvrj, 

NOW the war-blast is blown, and the thunders are 
still, 

And the blue gleam of steel lies asleep in the sheath, 
And to peace and to mirth the full bumpers .we fill, 

While the ear shrinks no more at the echo of death. 

Yet still, not ungrateful, the deeds of the brave 
Our heart's strongest impulse shall eageii^ tell. 

And on those who have sunk in a watery grave 
With a sorrowing tear still shall memory dwell. 

The sons- of our fathers have prov'd to the world 
That the blood in their veins beats for freedom as 
high. 

And wherever the red-striped flag is unfurl'd, 
Like them they can conquer, like them they can die« 

Though shackles awhile may the eagle entwine 
And forbid him the strong-sinew'd wing to display, 

Yet break but the bands that his ardour confine 
And he mingles his flight with the blaze of the day* 



Behold where in Afric's far regions a band, 
Tho* few, yet determin'd, all peril defy, 

Their prospect by day but the hot gleaming sand, 
Their bed the hard desert, their shelter the sky. 

Yet still they urge forward,— 'tis gtery that calls— 
Whose sovereign impulse leads onward the brave, 
And the cluster'd stars rise o'er Dema's proad 
walls^ 
And the wan crescent fadts, and deicends in the 
wave. 

Then fill up the bumper— ^a tribute of fame, 

Though small, yet 'tis all that we now have to give, 

Tet while memory holds seat in our bosoms, the 
name 
Of £ ATon, and Mann, and O'Bannen shall live. 
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TRANSLATION 

OY TBS CTUL 801IVXT OF CAMOENS. 

THOU stxeam of Tajo^ who with regal sway, 
Thro' these green meadows hold'st thy easy way, 
Where herbs^. and flowers, and flocks, all hail thy 

tide. 
And Nymphs and Shepherds, linger on thy side; 
Ah| stream belov'd! in vdn I wish to tell. 
If on thy banks I shall return to dwell — 
Perhaps, for ever from thy shores I roam 
In endless exile from my native home— « 
Grief swells my eyes, and scarce the scene I view, 
To bid a long, perhaps a last adieu! 
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PEACE, ye sorrows of my soul. 
While my much lov'd fair is nigh!-*- 

Cease thy trickling stream to roll. 
Thou welling fountain of mine eye!— - 

Hours enough to grief are paid; 

Days and weeks and months of woe— • 
Oh then while I view the maid, 

Let me one short rapture Icnpw! — ^ 

Ere the sun of love be set. 

Let it warm once more my heart!*— 
Ere we part-— no more to meet^r— 

Let me dream we shall not part! — 

I will hope,, though hope be dead; 

I will smile, though anguish tear; 
Joy to-day his wings shall spread — 

With the morrow comes despair! 



-»■»» 
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BY thy blae eye^s languid roll^ 

With dewy histre g^eamtng! 
By the blush that speaks thy sold. 

By thy smiles bright beaming! 

By the tear that dimmM thine eye. 
When tales of woe I told thee! 

By thy bosom^s stealing sigh J 
Mine I shall behold thee. 

Talk not of indifference now. 

While in every feature 
Looks, more strong than words, will show 

That 'tis not in thy nature. 

Thou wast foVmM to love again. 

And prove thy votary's blessing; 
To feel the joy^ to feel the pain. 

Severe beyond expressing. 
* ♦ 

Not for pity's fruitless tear, 

Nor friendship's cold emotion, 
Not for words that die in air, 

Flows my fond devotion: 

But sparkling eyes and changeful cheek. 
The lover's presence greeting. 

Love warm answering love, I seek, 
Rapture, rapture meeting. 
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OH! wert thou hail'd the sole qtieen / ^ 
Of all that greets the day-star's v^cw, 
And brighter were thy beauty's shJlTen 

Than ever form that fancy drewj * ,^ 

Yet I would never love thee: 
No! no! I would not love thee! 
Nor ever sigh or tear of mine 
Should idly strive to move thee. 

For now I know thy dark wiles 

No more I pant with hope or fear; 
No more thy artful frowns or smiles 
My poor distracted bosom tear; 
For I no loBger love thee, 
. No! no! I do hot love thee! 
No more my hapless passion lives, 
Since false as fair I prove thee. 

Yet bright still rolls thy dark eye, 

And curling flows thy glossy hair, 
As soft thy warm cheek's crimson dye. 
Thy swelling bosom still as fair. 
As when I first did love thee. 
Most tenderly did love thee; 
And some poor youth they shall Entice 
Like me in vain to love thee. 

S2 
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But ah! thy flinty cold heart 

111 suits thy beauty's treacherous glow 
Tis fraught with hollow female art. 
And ne'er could love or pity know. 
Ah, woe to him that loves thee! 
Not knowing thee he loves thee; 
For thou canst trifle with his woes, 
But passion never moves thee. 

With what true love I woo'd thee. 

Each sleepless night sad witness bears, 
My breast that glow'd with sighs for thee, 
My wan cheek wet with bitter tears: 
All told how much I lov*d thee. 
And thou didst know I lov*d thee, 
And thou couldst smile to see the pun 
Of him who dearly lov'd thee! 

But broken is the fond spell; 

My fate no more depends on thee; 
And thou perhaps one day shalt tell 
Thy sorrow and remorse for me: 
For none can ever love thee, 
As much as I did love thee; 
But I shall court my chains no more 
No! no! 1 cannot love thee! 
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ON BEADING CHARLOTTE SM1TBP8 80NNET8. 

ME IT by misfortune in life's early day, ■- 
And seeing every budding pleasure die, 
^e heart-struck mourner turns foriorii away 
From where Hope waves her gilded banners big^; 
nd where some woodland streamlet murmurs by^ 
To lonely wild flowers bids her numbers flow, 
r when the tempest darkens in the sky, 
On the chill sea-beach vents her bitter woe« 

ruitless regrets! ye tear the wounded heart, 
And'pointthe arrow of each coming ill; 

Dr never shall that bosom cease to smart 
That fondly cherishes its power to feel.— ^ 

o! — to oblivion rather let me flee, 

curget what once I was — nor think what I must be. 
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ON THE BARLT APPROACH OF WINTBS, 

IN THE I8LA1I]> OJ 8T. JOSN's. OCTOBER 1803. 

.1 

AH stop! — retiretr— 4K>r yet invade^ 
Rude Winter! the declinuig year: 

Stay till the woodlaad honours fade; 
Stay till the mellowing leaf be sere! 

Red sets the sun at chilly eve. 

While rising winds howl loud aroundi . 
And see! (quite lost its curling wave) 

The pool in glittering ice-bands bound! 

Too well these signs thy reign declare; 

The shrinking waters own thy spell; 
The spirits of the frighten^ air 

Bid warmth, and day, and joy, farewel. 

Ah Winter, spare awhile the year. 
Nor nip it rudely ere thy time: ^ 

Return thee to thy naUve sphere; 
'Bide yet in Greenland's polar clime* 

There forms that love thy pallid reign 
Shall willing bend beneath thy laws, 

And over every snow-clad plain 

Huge shaggy monsters growl applause. 
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Bat here with more than common dread 
Thy coming strikes the drooping iile: 

The spirit of delight is fled; 

Fled every joy, and every smile* 

Ah spare the tenants (tf the grove, 

That cease their songs with wild a&ight: 

Nor yet have- they prepared to rove 
To distant climes with weary flight* 

They saw the sun full early rise. 
And then a lengthenM journey run; 

The wild wood still their food supplies;—- 
They thought the autumn was not gone: 

But crackling fix>stnow fills the ground, 
And gloomy vapours cloud the sky. 

And dark, cold evening, closing round 
Pursues them as they vainly fly* 

And hark! from yonder shady grove 
Low, soft, sad sounds thy reign deplore* 

There wild flow'rs bloom, bright Fknra's love, 
Nor yet their hour of fragrance o'er; 

Still with their sweetest odours blest; 

With every glowinp<colour 
Ah spare diem', ^Winter! if the test 

Of beauQr can thy rage disarm. 
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Aqd if upmi tUs western Immuh 

Night^kiving fayt hav€ deiga'd to dwell, 
Should they their broken re\'el8 moorB, 

Each ^iDhiag grove tbe loss shall telL 

Still let them in the chequer'd shade 
: Their featly mooalight dance pursue! 
Still let them in each opening. glade 
Sprinkle the tender herbs with dew!— 

Spare too that shady beechen tree 
Where oft at fervid noon I lay. 

Where forms of hope I wont to see 
That cheer'd the long fatigues of day. 

Gay visions dancM before my sight. 

Oft sudden vanishing in air; 
But far more cheering, far more bright 

Than dull reality more faun 

They bade my hopes again arise, . 

-Tliey painted vanished j6ys agmn:-«- 
Yesl fondly did they bid me {arise 

Hopes that must ever glow in vatn^ 

Delicious transports! ne'er again 

Come to delude my aching breast!'' • • 

Though for awhik; ye aobch'd nty |MU% 
For then I though diat I was Uestt^^ 
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Butf waken'd firdm thsse idle Areum, - 

'Fruitless I mourn their ti^ansi^nt wmle; 
Tet stiU that spot affection claims 
That sav'dme from myself awhile* 

Still then that tree, stern Winter, spare, 

To boast its foliage to. the day; 
Nor rudely hurl throughout the air 

Each leaflet of the waving spray. 

And spare this pale and shivering form 
That, touch'd by sickness' withering hand, 

Trembles before the coming storm, 

And fears each changeful gde's command. 

Not yet the day that seals thy power. 

It lingers still-^ar hence awayf 
For this is Katumn's destin'd hour 

His sober radiance to display. 

Ere while we trac'd bis placid skies 
That g^ow'd reflected in the wave; 

And saw a thousand colours rise, 
Withlavish hand that evening gave* 

Mild breezes play'd along the shore. 
And gently stirr'd the sleeping flood; 

They roam'd the airy hill top o'er. 

And murmured through the quivenng wood* 
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And still they whisper'd calm delight,^ 
And fitful musing still would bring, 

And warmth and life along their flight 
They scattered from their tepid wing. 

And oft by glimpses would we spy 
A host of beings heavenly £ur. 

(Deign'd they to meet a mortal eye? 
Or were they fancy's forms of sur?) 

Young Cheerfulness, with glancing eye, 
And cheeks where kindred roses vied, 

And conscious Health, exulting high, 
To every social circle hied. 

And Love, the child of vernal hours. 
Not yet forsook the sinking year, 

But came with all his laug^ng powers. 
Fancy, and jest, and transpcnt dear. 

Far in a lone untrodden pUce, 
Deep musing Meditation stood, 

While Leisure joy'd again to trace 

Her careless wanderings through the woe 

And often o'er the lonely plain 
A female form was seen to stray, 

Now pacing slow, and now again 
Hurrying with quickest steps away. 
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Bark was her eye, and in it g^eam'd 
Rapture, and hope, and wild amaze; 

And mild althougl^its radiance seem'd, 
Few could abide her earnest gaze. 

Where'er on betaty'd afatoly vcst^ - • 
Or horrbi^s ^ark and' stortfiy shade, 

The forms of earth' andiirwerie dresB^'d, 
The lovely stranger Htlg^rittg stray'd. 

Morri irfetW in the de^ Held, ^ ' • • 
And evening saw her in hcr^mund, *^ 

Noon to her walks its' beams widtOd yl<Sd, 
And midnight oft die Wdhdmr f6iS^« 

^*-— And who art thou that malE'st thy Imme 
''* Bcfneath the mde and shift ibg skie^? 

" Who lov*sf the dewy 'plain tA tokkt ' 
'' With suif^ that set and stiii^tiiatrise?"— 

Ah! well can Ithe secret tell 

Of her who foaimis 'mid -morning dews — 
[ mark'd iver form-^— I Khe# her well; ' 

For long I woo'd her-^^Twas the Muse* 
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SONG.* 

OH the lad from TucUhoe 
Is the lad whom I love deacly, 
I tell it you smcerely* 
That all the truth aiay faiovr. 

Prom the day diat first I knew 
He struck my fimcy so. 
That my love shall still pursue Urn, 
The lad from Tuckahoe. 

He aligfatedM the floor 
Where my aunf .and I were spinning, 
And bis looks they were so .w^nninf, 
I thought of work no more« 

My aunt her anger hidings 
Ask'd what ma4e me trifle so, 
But I never mind her chiding. 
When he comes from Tuckahoe. 

* This poem and all the subsequent ones (Uie Cricke 
cepted) have been copied from scraps of paper, smce the c 
of Dr. Shaw. 
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J. B. DB HAT0S.^f»<NKT.tU, 

) W forty years have pass'd with flowing tide^ 
ce I was cradled on this mountain's side, 
If of my fated journey now is done, 
d to th' horizon now declines my sun. 

w frequent tremors lead the hand astray, 
e brow now wrinkles, and the head turns g^a3^; 
g;ret8 of hours mispent the mind annoy, 
irsof the future mingle with each joy; 

* soon the fountain shall no stream supply, 
d the spent taper in the socket die; 
lat now remains, but linger some years nvore, 
d then the last faint struggle shall be o'er, 
d one short hour shall finish all the cares, 
s joys »3d passions of so many years. 

pes! fears! desires! and joys! perfidious crew! 
i idle love! I bid you all adieu! 
i fame,— -so long, so fondly sought— -aw^y! 
lat art thou worth, poor meteor of a day!— 
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FROM GESSNER.— 1807. 

WHITHER lairest, hast thou atray'd? 

What retreat conceals my love? 
Bost thou seek the poplar's shade, 

In the bosom of the grove? 

Tell me now what cooling air 
O'er thy heaving bosom strays? 

Or disparts thy flowing hair, 

And with the glossy ringlets pla3rs* 

Dost thou by the streamlet's side 

. Gently stealing slumbers prove?-^ 
Flow thou stream with silent tide. 
Do not!-— do not wake my love!— 

Should she then in slumber deep 
One kind thought on me. bestow,. 

Lest thy waves should break her sleep. 
Let them almost ceas^ to flow*—-' 

Bat if present to her eyes 
Should my hated rival seem, 

Rise! — with hoarser murmur rise! 
Rouse her from the guilty dream!— 
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FROM clime to clime a ranger-— 
My hours I Ve wasted long— 

To peace and home a stranger^ 
The desert woods among. 

Yet oft when day is over. 
Some whispering spirit cries, 

Return, return, thou rover. 
To hail thy native skies. 

How swift the hburs have hasted. 
Since thou begto'st to roam, 

Before thy youth be wasted 
Return thee to thy home. 

There that lost peace shall find thee, 
And gild each passing day. 

Which thou did'st leave behind thee, 
And hastea'd far away. 

And there for thee is pleasure^ 

And truest love in store. 
Return to seize thy treasure. 

Return, and part no more. 
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THRO' the forest the sound of the axe has been 
heard. 
And the elms wave no mqre their high tops to the 
gale, 
The pines on the hill that so tow'ring appear'd, 
And the poplars are faUen, that shaded the vale. 

For the plough drives its course, and the harvest shall 
wave 

O'er each breeze-courted hill and each intervaldcD, 
Where once the fierce Mohawk and Seneca grave 

And the wily Oneida delighted to dwell. 

To the fields, where his fathefs established their home, 
To the woods, where the chase they were wont to 
pursue. 
To the streams, where himself was accustom'd to 
roam. 
The wandering native has bidden adieu! 

For the steps of the white men have printed the ground, 
Where never before they had ventur'd to stray, 

Independence awaken'd his fears at the sound, 
And bore him afar to new regions away. 

Yet the sigh to an exile that ever is due, 

Tho' breathM by a stranger, shall follow him still; — 
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nd here while I linger beneath the scath'd pitie^ 
The Muse of red chiefe and of heroes ahtU tell,^ 
F chiefs, who conceiv'd every hardy desigd, 
iOf heroes, in batde who conquer'd or fell. 

exhiefe and ye heroes, ye once knew the day, 
IVhen unrivaird ye reignM thro' the forest's wide 
gloom, 

^Jftn your eye shot confusion abroad and dismay. 
And victory danc'd on your tall noddmg plume* 

%ras yours, when the nations were leaguing afar 
On you all their force, all their fury to pour^ 

O roll to their homes the red deluge of war, 
M'or let one hostile step print Ontario's shore. ^ 



yours, when pale Europe long struggled iovain, 
T^e wavering conflict at pleasure to sway, 
^lile the Biiion disdain'd not your friendship to 

gain, 
^nd France from her ramparts look'd forth with 

dismay. 

m 

lifill trace their deeds in the day of the fight, 
I still see the wardubs you brandish'd on high, 

hear the shrill war-whoop that oft in the night. 
Has waken'd the wretch to despair and to die. — 

Me the stern warriors that gloried to show 
The wounds for their nation in fight that they bore, 

iikd to bear the grim trophy, fresh torn from^ the foe, ' 
The long braided scalp-lock, distilling with gore. 
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But 'tis not this boast that awakens the Muse, 
Your force and your fierce spreading rage to d^ 
dare, 

She weeps as your blood-streaming troplues ik 
views; 
She shrinks, as she hears the loud yell m the airi 

'Twas the tension of virtue that nerved j^ur breait, 
That claims of applause and of wonder the line; 

'Twas the unbending pride on your spirit impreit, 
Twas the soul that could die, anddisdain to repiof. 
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THE CRICKET. 

THROUGH the curtains, while the moon 

Faintly pours her feeble ray, 
And the cuckoo clock chimes its midnight tune, 
And the distant watch-dog's bay. 
Then I hear the cricket's cry, 
Chirping shrill and m'errily, 

Cric, cricket, eric, eric; 
Thus who would not waking lie, 
To listen to the cricket's cry. 

He whom pain forbids to sleep, 

Fever's fire or toothach's twang. 
Ague chills, that shivering creep^^ 
Gout, or fierce rheiunatic pang. 
From some hole or comer near. 
Oft the cricket's note shall hear, 

Cric, cricket, cric^ cric; 
And perhaps 'twill soodi his pain. 
To listen to the simple strain. 

Me, when softer cares molest. 

Musing on my former loves. 
Or friendships of the youthful breast, 

Or through hope's bowers while fancy roves. 
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I love to hear the merry sounds 
Echoing from each comer round, 

Cric, cricket, eric, eric. 
Alwm3rs when I waking lie. 
May I hear the cricket^s cry. 
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'TIS true the Muse's dariing child 
Too often droops to grief a prey, 

And while he trifls his wood-notes Vttd, 
Too oftien sorrow prompts the lajr. 

His bosom earlj learns to beat 
At every woe with double heat. 

And every sorrow's barbed dart 
Comes doubly venomM to the heart* 

'Tis true his heav'n diirtingtiish'd soul 

With finer sentiments is blest. 
That bid his passions scbm'condrol, 

And serve but to disturb his rest* ' 

But tho' misfortune cloud thy broW, 
And make thy feeling soul repine, 

Say, child of genius, say wilt thou' " " *-*^ 
The ti^easure of thy soul' resign? 

Wilt thou the gende sorrow scorn, 
That bids thy swelling heart beat high, 

When widowed virtue strays forlorn, •* 

Her soft breast heaving with a sigh* 

While curst with manliness profound 
The hard ey'd many stand around. 

And bless their niggard hearts of steely 
That they such weakness do not feel. 
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A FRAGMENT. 

THE douda t^iat nmg^; o'er yonder hill 
Have^overM o'er thy grave with siipw; 

But faithful pity lingers still 
To muse where thou art laid b^ow. 

And while arp^nd jthe wild winds blow, 
And duxnigh the echoing forest sleep, 

She mariks thy tale, as fraught with Woe 
As ever moy'dth^ eye to weep. 

No stone^idon^i^y col4 veinainat 
No friends here bid the cypress wave, 

No poet wakes his fervent strains 
At n^ellow evening o'er thy grave. 

But a-Tude bed to thee jthey gave^ . . 

Where the tall pines; o'erhang^jthe rHl, 
Where howling loud the night winds i;ave, 

And wild deer wander o'er the hill. 

Oh fair Mras she who by the rill. 
Long since has sunk to deep repose — 
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FROM rich Patapsco*s yellow wave 
The issuing fleets may press the ocean^ 

And blue Potomac's banks may crave 
Por their lov'd hero due devotion. 

But dearer far to me the groves 

Which to the breeze of Severn tremble; 

Where mom when first abroad she roves- 
Sees charms which her's do ill resemble. 

And dearer far yon poplar shade, 
By Severn's silver wave reflected, 

" Where in my youth I careless play* dy 
" With spirits gay and uncorrected/^^ 

And Love there roves with timid eye, 
Oft secret side-long glances stealipg, 

And prompting oft the sudden sigb| / 
The throbbing bosom thus revealing. 
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'TIS dark, and the thick clouds are roQing, 
And chill is the comfortless breeze, 

And slow as it sighs through the forest, 
It shakes the big drops from the trees* 

How weary the day and unlovely. 
It pours its chill force o'er my frame, 

And fancy and hope are departed. 

And quench'd is delight's feeble flame. 

Dull mortal! and do they annoy thee? 

These rain drops that fall from the tree, 
This breeze that slow moans thro' the forest, 

Does it whisper no pleasure to thee? 

Not a single appearance of nature. 
Not a zephjnr that strays thro* the air. 

Not a drop on the beech leaf that trembles, 
But reminds me of love and my' fair. 

When I hung on her hand as we parted, 
Such drops from her eyelids did roll. 

And sad as the breeze of the forest. 

Were the sighs from her bosom that stole. 
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|jL9;4ndtkyvr as time perforins his distant round, 

^ Tlie warrior's laurel fades, the hero's wreaths decay. 
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AND let the warrior's laurel fade! 
. 'Let his bloody wreath decay! 
?*Tb not these that grace the dead, 
Tis not these that prompt the lay. 



patriot's civic crown in vain 
Shall time and envy fierce assail; 
Tobkr is the patriot's claim 
To the foremost rank of fame. 

Too oft the warrior's wreath is borne 
Ppon the tyrant's gloomy brow, 
*Aiid fortune's fickle smile bestow 
^ffhe meed that virtuous merit hopes In vain, 
d'en of flattering hope forlorn, 
Ijik^pairs by honest toil to gain. 
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THE NEWS-MAN'S ADDRESS 

TO ALL HIS WORTHY CUSTOMERS. 

WHILE the snows are fast falling, and winds ^ 

shrill. 
And naked the trees nod on every hill, 
Through the wet and the cold see the New 

once more 
Brings his best of good wishes to lay at your c 
And hopes for his customers mirth and good < 
And all of the joys of the present new year. 
Already his fancy permits him to see 
Each generous heart overflowing with gleei 
With wine, punch or toddy, the table is crown 
Which spretlds honest mirth and good hu 

around; 
And, while you thus pass unconcerned your 11 
He, half dead with the cold, at your threshhol 

rives. 
** See who knocks at the door" — " 'Tis the 1 

** man is come." — 
*' Take his paper, and bid him come into the ro 
^^ A glass of good liquor will do him much gO( 
** And freshen his spirits and quicken his blooc 
*' But what's here? — a Petition! — Petition!— 

" what, 
*' In the name of good sense, would the fellow 
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^ Do you think we have no other business to do 
" Than to throw away cash upon beggars like you? 
■* Then away you may walk, without farther de- 

" murrage; 
'* For begging* s a thin^ that I'll never encourage: 
'^ Besides all your trade, both Devils and Masters, 
'^ By nothing can thrive but by other's disasters; 
'* For what is a Gazeteer but the recorder 
^^ Of Plagues and of Earthquakes, of Battles and 

" Murder?—" 
'Tis true, my good Masters, a Beggar I am, 
A.Bd would wish you to give somewhat more than a 

dram: 
STet do me the favour to look all around 
And you'll soon see that beggars in plenty are found; 
For no mortal there is, but in some shape or other, 
Has begg^d^ and continues to beg of his brother. 
And 'tis true that by other men's losses we thrive. 
Why that too is the case of each mortal alive. 
The Lawyer by other men's follies is wise, 
And begs you would fee him and take his advice. 
The learned Physician, of consummate skill, 
Finds that all his good lies in other men's ill: 
Pill, Bolus, or Julap, he begs you to tjJce; 
And begs also that you a requital would make. 
The Parson, who begs you to turn, towards Heaven, 
To repent of your sins, and so be forgiven, 
\f ust own that he would not at all be the winner 
[f the parish were purged of every sinner; * 

U2 ^ 
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There would then be no need of his reverend jirt* 

scriptions; 
And Joe M — g might in vain trudge about for sub- 
scriptions. 
And the Ladies — (the Ladies with reverence I 

name,) 
Have for ever been plapng the very same game: 
They beg and entice you by all their gay arts, 
To gain your attention and give them your hearts.' 
And next to the ladies the Beau let me place. 
So tight and so trim, with a smile on his face; 
His hand is so soft, and his teeth are so white, 
His waistcoat all scarlet, his pantaloons' tight; — 
He beg-s you (the summit of all his desire,) 
That^ou would but view his sweet self and admire: 
And though no one*s /// be in this understood, 
Yet at least it is clear that 'tis nobody's g'ood. 
See Washington too! The Hero and Sage, 
The wonder, the glory, and shame, of the age. 
The fortunate rival of Greece and of Rome, 
Now begSj and perhaps begs in vain, for a Tomb, 
But since old eighteen hundred is dead and is 
gone, 
And we usher* in now eighteen hundred and one, 
We liope the new iEra will work reformation, 
And banish all begging away from the nation; 
For of all of these evils, the sages assure us. 
True modern Philosophy only can cure us* 
All selfish distinctions shall vanish among us, 
And none of our neighbours shall e'er try to wrong 
us: 
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Every man shall his aid and asrsistance impart 

To those who most need it with hand and with 

heart. 
The Lawyer at mention of fees shall cry " Oh no!" 
And Physicians shall practise pro publico bono; 
And Butchers and Taylors, (God bless 'em,) shall 

furnish 
For inside and outside gratuitous garnish. 

Whene'er then this shall .be the tase he declares 
He will lay aside begging and all selfish cares, 
And like all the rest will follow the fashion, 
And give his work gratis for good of the nation. — 
In the mean time, as begging is rather expedient^ 
To whate'v be your will he reniains most obedient. 
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SONG. 

WHO has robbed the ocean cave. 

To tinge thy lips vfith coral hue? 
Who from India's distant wave, 

I 

For thee those pearly treasures drew? 
Who, from yonder orient sky. 
Stole the morning of thine eye? 

Thousand charms, thy form to deck, 

From sea, and earth, and air are torn; 
Roses bloom upon thy cheek. 

On thy breath their fragrance borne. 
Guard thy bosom from the day. 
Lest thy snows should mel( away. 

But one charm remains behind. 

Which mute earth can ne'er impart; 
Nor in ocean wilt thou find. 
Nor in the circling air a heart. 
Fairest! would'st thou perfect be, 
Take, oh take that heart from mei 
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**" Yet surely thou wilt not betray 
*' That faith which I too easy gave^ 

•* Nor let each vow of truth decay 
^^ Like traces on the liquid wave. 

^ Ah no! I know thou wilt not faithless prove, 

^ But trust thee to thine honour and thy love." 

She ceas'd; nor could I make reply, 
But gaz'd a moment on her charms; 

rhen while I check'd the bursting sigh, 
I claspM her silent in my arms. 

Thick heaving sobs from her fair bosom stole, 

(Vhile anguish triumph'd o'er my tortur'd soul. 

[ left her— and across the main 
The winds impell'd the swelling sail, 

Her tears, her sorrows were in vain. 
My heart's own wish could nought avail. 

A.h fool! to quit the sweetest tenderest fair 

That ev«r yet gave youthful lover care! 

But Jenny! by that parting kiss! 

By that embrace which still I feel! 
By all my hopes of promised bliss! 

By those soft tears that trickling steal! 
This constant heart shall thine for ever be, 
Nor know a wish that does not tend to thee. 
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A FRAGMENT. 

THE clouds that range o'er yonder hiU 
Haye^over'd o'er thy grave with snow; 

But faithful pity lingers still 

To muse where thou art laid below* 

m . . . - « 

1 

And t^ile aiipi^id jthe wild: winds Uqw^ 
And through the echoing forest sleep, 

She mar:ks thy tale, as fraught with Woe 
As ever moy'd thq eye to weep. 

No stone^idonis^y col4 reimins, 
No ffiends here bid the cypress waVe, 

No poet wak^s his fervent strains 
At n^ellow evening o'er thy grave* 

But a-Tude bed. to thee jthey gaye^ . . 

Where the tall pines; o'erhang the rill. 
Where howling loud the night winds i:;ave, 

And wild deer wander o'er the hill. 

.Oh fair was she who by the rill, 
Long since has sunk to deep repose — 
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FROM rich Patapsco's yellow wave 
The issuing fleets may press the ocean^ 

And blue Potomac's banks may crave 
Por their lov'd hero due devotion. 

But dearer far to me the groves 

Which to the breeze of Severn tremble; 

Where morn when first abroad she roves- 
Sees charms which her's do ill resemble. 

And dearer far yon poplar shade, 
By Severn's silver wave reflected, 

" Where in my youth I careless play* d^ 
" With spirits gay and uncorrected/^^ 

And Love there roves with timid eye, 
Oft secret side-long glances stealipg, 

And prompting oft the sudden sigh, / 
The throbbing bosom thus reveallpg. 
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'TIS dark, and the thick clouds are n^ing, 
And chill is the comfortless breeze, 

And slow as it sighs through the forest, 
It shakes the big drops from the trees* 

How weary the day and unlovely. 
It pours its chill force o'er my frame, 

And fancy and hope are departed, 

And quench'd is delight's feeUe flame. 

i)ull mortal! and do they annoy thee? 

These rain drops that fall from the tree, 
This breeze that slow moans thro' the forest, 

Does it whisper no pleasure to thee? 

Not a single appearance of nature. 
Not a zephjnr that strays thro* the air. 

Not a drop on the beech leaf that trembles, 
But reminds me of love and my fair. 

When I hung on her hand as we parted. 
Such drops from her eyelids did roll. 

And sad as the breeze of the forest. 

Were the sighs from her bosom that stole. 
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And slow M time peribrms his distant round. 

The warrior's laurel fades, the hero*8 wreaths decay. 

AND let the warrior's laurel fade! 

Let his bloody wreath decay! 
'Tis not these that grace the dead, 

'Tis not these that prompt the lay. 

The patriot's civic crown in vain 
Shall time and envy fierce assail; 

Nobler is the patriot's claim 
To the foremost rank of fame. 

Too oft the warrior's wreath is borne 

Upon the tyrant's gloomy brow, 

And fortune's fickle smile bestow 

The meed that virtuous merit hopes in vain. 

Or e'en of flattering hope forlorn. 

Despairs by honest toil to gain. 
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Enough our weary feet have bled. 
And oft the rock ha»been our bed. 
Amid our weary pilgrimage. 
Away from home. 

Scrip, and staff, and cockle shell. 
We have known each other well^ 
Together long, o'er hill and dell, 

We have been us'd to roam. 
But scrip and staff adieu! adieu! 
We have no more need of you. 
For now we turn from pilgrimage- 
Home, home, home. 

He that loves to fast and pray, 
And to rise ere break of day. 
Through rain and hail may t&ke his way 

To Mecca or to Rome. 
But he that in good cheer delights, 
He that loves to sleep at nights, 
Turn with us from pilgrimage 

Home, home, home. 

Home we speed, and home we hie. 
Home! with one accord we cry. 
Home the rocks and hills reply, 
Home, home, home. 
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Forgotten now each trouble past, 
We only think what scenes at last 
Shall well repay our pilgrimage, 
Secure at home. 

A shelter warm above our heads, 
Wine that cheer and vigour spreads, 
Chambers clean, and downy beds. 

Where pleasant dreams may come; 
And perhaps — ^but you must guess 
What else there remains to bless 
Those who come from pilgrimage 

Home, home, homef 
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A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 

STILL was the night, and every gale 
Had died along the winding vale; 
Smooth was the surface of the flood, 
And.echo slumber'd by the wood; 
The broad full moon's unclouded light 
Shone on each turret's vane-topp'd height, 
Flash'd frequent from the bubbling rill, 
And gleam'd upon the distant hill. 
When by the stream of humble name, 
Which might a higher title claim, 
With loitering steps I bent my way, 
As chance or fancy bade me stray. 
The murmur of the distant town 
Had less and less each moment grown. 
The hurrying tread was heard no more, 
The din of rattling wheels was o'er. 
And not a sound met fancy's ear, 
Save such as fancy loves to hear. 
The distant watch-dogs bay'd the moop; 
The beede humm'd his drowsy tune; 
Where o'er the rocks the water fell 
The sound oft rose in solemn swell; 
As oft lull'd to a softer strain, 
Then, fitful, murmur'd loud again* 
Where from the casement stream'd a light. 
The flute's soft voice stole on the night. 
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With mellow breathings sad and slow, 
And swelling tones and warblings low; 
Meet notes to-so^th a lover's care, 
Or rapt enthusiast ling'ring there* 

On such an hour alone to stray. 
And feel not inspiration's sway. 
Requires a heart of dullest mould 
That faintly moves a bosom cold— 
A warmer glow my veins had ki^own. 
And fancy found me all her own* 

Led by her hand I trac'd the stream, 
That glitter'd in the lunar beam. 
Now rushing o'er a rocky bed. 
In smooth expanse now calmly spread; 
Where every beech upon its side 
Threw a dark shadow o'er the tide. 
Much did I muse if other times, 
In Grecian or in Tuscan climes. 
Had suiTer'd such a stream so long 
To rest unhonour'd by a song. 
For never stream that yet arose. 
More beauteous and more limpid flowsn 
No stream can boast of cooler shades 
Upon its banks, nor fairer maids* 
Long since Ilyssus' attic wave 
A theme to many a poet gave. 
On Amo's banks* the Muse appear'd, 
The song on Tajo's shores was heard; 
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And oft the breeze «t eventide 
Sighs thro' the harp on Arun'$ side; 
Yet equal charms this stream adorn. 
With name uncouth, of song forlorn* 
Fir'd with the theme my pulse beat high, 
The frenzy glisten'd in my eye. 
^' Be mine the task, I cried, to give 
" These waters in my lay to live: 
" For not unknown to me the glow, 
^^ The warmth divine that poets know: 
^^ And not in vain my verse may claim 
** Some portion of approving fame. 
^^ Be mine the stream's due praise to bear 
" Where none would else its merits hear; 
^^ And it shall bid my humble lay 
^^ Endure to many a distant day. 
^^ And while its waves shall roll, so long 
*' Upon its banks my song be sung.'* 
The thought was dear, and still it grew 
To endless length with visions new* 
Advent'rous fancy dar'd to climb 
The dizzy heights of after time. 
And in succession bade appear 
Long deeds of every future year. 
I saw this stream unknown so long 
Swell proudly to my plausive song; 
I saw the nymphs its margin rove, 
And dryads start from every grove. 
Warm inspiration sudden came. 
And touch'd my bosom with his flame. 
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And fires which had been long concealed 
Burst forth again, to view revealM. 
Then rose 'my former pride of song, 

By graver studies banish'4 ^^^S> 
My soul pursued its ancient themes, 
And rioted in blissful dreams; 
Spurn'd the low toil of vulgar care 
And sordid lucre's golden glare; 
And would have left e'en India's throne 
To range the green-wood path alone, 
Or on the sandy beach to stray. 
And count the sea-shells on my way$ 
Or by the spreading, oak reclin'd 
To listen to the murmuring wind* 
Short fever of the heated brain! 
I was the poet all again. 

But ah! how quick each scene decays; 
Gilded by fancy's meteor rays! * 

Cold thought but cross'd my wilder'd head, 
And all the fond illusion fled. 

When each warm thought that hope supplies^ 
Chill'd by reflection sudden dies. 
How sick! how sad the bosom feels! 
While dull disgust upon it steals. 
I felt my idle schemes were wrong. 
And almost curs'd my love of song. 
" 'Twas hence, I cried^ my troubles grew, 
'* 'Twas hence, that first remorse I knew! 
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^^ For tMoj a long past hour may cry 
^^ *Twas wasted as it flitted by, 
^^ In restless toil, or raptures vsun, ** 

While framing some poetic strain* 
In vain did fortune's fav'ring gale 
To wealth impel the swelling sail, 
*'*' I reck'd nor winds nor leading star, 
" But left the golden port afar. 
^^ No more the passing hours shall view 
^^- These fancies rest with me anew* 
^' Romantic thoughts! and waking dreams! 
" Wild frenzies! visionary schemes! 
" With you, no more I seek to dwell, 
" But bid you and the Muse fareweL'* 

While thus I mus'd, with anxious mind, 
I sate against a rock reclin'd, 
Till o'er me Sleep his mantle threw. 
And steep'd my senses in his dew* 
But though I slept, a vivid dream 
Still bade each object present seem; 
Still on the bank the moon-beams shone. 
The stream still rush'd thro' piles of stone; 
The trees that rose aloft in air 
Still rais'd their tufted foliage there* 

Nor yet the thought within my breast 
Had with my body sunk to rest. 
My firm resolves I still renew'd 
Still wish'd I ne'er the Muse had woo'd,* 
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And said that her fallacious ray 

Should never tempt me more to stray. 

Still as I depft, methought a breeze 

Wav'd the tall summit of the trees, 

The water rose with sudden swell, 

Then to its former limits fell; 

When from the stream a gende sound ^ 

Was heard distinctly all around: 

" No! poet...no!"..at seem'd to say, 

" Thou must not )ret neglect the lay. 

^^ What though proud wefahh may shtm the place, 

" And po>WW avert her frowning face, 

" Yet where the muses haunt the green, 

" Are tranquil hope and pleasure seen; 

" And there shall fame's proud laurel spread 

'^ Its envied shadow o'er thy head; 

" And inspiration cherish long, 

** The conscious pride of sacred song. 

** These shady groves, these limpid streams, 

^^ Do not produce mere idle dreams. 

^^ Can wealth an equal joy impart 

" To the pure feelings of the heart? 

** Can power's imperial state compare 

" To health's gay smile and virtue fair? 

" And if these still retreats should prove 

" Unequal to excite thy love, 

^' Cannot these waters boast with pride 

^^ Of living beauties on their side? 

" Does not young love from many an eye 

^^ Bid his most potent arrows fly? 
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*^ Cannot such charms thy bosom move? 
^ Or hast thou never leai&'d to love? 
*^ Then go..«.and if the fair in vain 
^ May strive thy stubborn heart to gain, 
'^ Then may'st diou boast, and boast secure, 
" Thou ne'er wilt be a poet more." 
I wak'd, and mom with growing red 
Had all the eastern sky o'erspread, 
Along the vale gay zephjrrs play'd, 
The birds a cheerful concert made. 
Homeward I bent my lingering way, 
And could not to myself but say, 
** My dream, I fear, too true will provt; 
I am a poet, and I love." 
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1HE END. 
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